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BY THE LATE PROF. HERBERT TUTTLE. 


N THE ANNALS of the House of Prussia may be found three 
famous women, all of whom are remembered with admiration, 
two with respect and one with a genuine and universal affection ; 
they are the Electress Louise, the Electress Sophia Charlotte, and 
Queen Louise. 

The first Louise was a princess of the Orange family, grand- 
daughter of William the Silent. Her husband, the Great Elector, 
was a brawny, stalwart, energetic, adroit, and unscrupulous prince, 
the real founder of the State of Prussia, while his Dutch consort 
was refined and womanly, who introduced the vegetables, the 
cheese, and the industry of her own home into the Mark of Bran- 
denburg. Sophia Charlotte, the wife of Elector, afterwards King, 
Frederic, was a Hanoverian with the sprightliness and audacity of 
her Gallic sisters. While Frederic was fitting on wigs and plan- 
ning magnificent pageants, Sophia Charlotte sat in her boudoir 
with clever wits from all parts of Europe, talked philosophy with 
Leibnitz, pored over Bayle, and toyed with the most dangerous 
scepticism of the age. She herself had esfri# and plenty of it. Her 
salon, though hospitable, was decorous ; and though she ridiculed 
the harmless vanities of her husband and kept her own little court 
in which he seldom appeared, she respected the marriage tie, and 
was not unwilling that other people should respect it. But she ab- 
horred prudes, bores, pedants, and weak and dull people gener- 
ally, and left many short sayings of an incorrigible cynic on record, 
one of which was a death-bed effort. 

Such was Sophia Charlotte,—a reckless, brilliant, accom- 
plished, fascinating woman, who could hold her own in contro- 
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versy or repartee with the keenest minds of her society, and whose 
only misfortune it was to have a fop and a prodigal for a consort. 
The third figure in the gallery, Queen Louise, the subject of 

our sketch, is better known than either of the others, not merely 
because she is more recent, but also because while her virtues 
were not less, her trials were far greater than theirs. She is espe- 
cially the object of that peculiar affectionate sympathy which is the 
homage that humanity pays to a beautiful and noble woman in mis- 
fortune. One would no more offer sympathy to Sophia Charlotte 
than to Voltaire or Talleyrand. The Electress Louise was happy 
with her Dutch cabbage and her Dutch dairy; and although her 
lot was not without its dark days, she lived through them with for- 
titude and success. But Queen Louise’s married life was full of 
darkness, and ended before the light returned. The friends and 
companions of her youth, who saw her as 
a radiant and vivacious maiden, the gal- 
lants of the Prussian court who were awed 
alike by the beauty, the virtue, and the 
gentleness of the young crown princess, 
could hardly have foreseen the serene for- 
titude with which she would bear the mis- 
fortunes of a wife, a mother, and a queen, 
yet this fortitude was in her own estima- 
tion her chief claim to remembrance. Pos- 
terity, she said, ‘‘ will not count me among 
the celebrated women ; but it will say that 
Queen Louise. I have borne great trials with patience. 
(After Brend’amour.) alas! if it may only add that I gave life to 
princes who were able to restore the Fatherland.”’ In her earlier 
years it was her beauty, grace, and amiability, which chiefly at- 
tracted notice. Prince Metternich met her at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main during the coronation festivities of Francis II.; and he 
writes in his memoirs: ‘‘I opened the ball with the young Prin- 
‘¢cess Louise of Mecklenburg, who afterwards, as Queen of Prus- 
‘* sia, was distinguished for her beauty and noble qualities...... 
Goethe saw her in the German camp in 1793, and in his ‘‘ Cam- 
pagne in Frankreich” he describes the impression made by Louise 
and her sister in these words: ‘‘One might actually have taken 
the two young ladies for heavenly apparitions, the effect of which 
I shall never forget.”” Hufeland, the palace physician, speaks of 
‘*the indescribably holy feelings which were always aroused by 
her presence, as if it were the presence of an angel.” The coarse 
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and bluff Bliicher, the cynical Napoleon, and many others have 
testified in similar language to the charms and the gracious influ- 
ence of the unfortunate queen, while her courage and fortitude are 
traits in her character dear to the whole Prussian people. Poetry 
and prose have celebrated Louise, and if the eulogies of German 
writers, especially the latest, Dr. Edward Engel, are defaced by 
turgid sentimentality and exaggeration, a little of these may be 
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pardoned to the fervor of patriotic loyalty. We shall, however, 
strive to present the events in the life and the virtues in the char- 
acter of the excellent queen in a plain, straightforward, and au- 
thentic story. 

Louise was born at Hanover on the 10th of March, 1776. Her 
father was Prince Charles, a member of a cadet branch of the 
House of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and with only the most remote 
chance, accordingly, of succeeding to the crown of the little prin- 
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cipality. He lived the greater part of his time at Hanover, then 
politically far more important than now, but a small, dull, and 
modest town. His simple house, more simple than that of many 
a private burgher now, was afterwards torn down to make way for 
the march of improvement ; but it was re-erected near the castle 
of Herrenhausen, a mile from the city, and the spot is occasionally 
visited by pious pilgrims, especially of the more emotional sex. 
When Louise was six years old her mother died. Dr. Engel 
relates a number of touching tributes paid years afterwards by the 
queen to the mother who died when she was about old enough to 
read the alphabet, and when her capacity to judge of maternal or 
other personal qualities may reasonably be doubted. It appears, 


























LEGHORN BONNET OF QUEEN LOUISE. 
CRADLE OF QuEEN Louisz.! (Kept among her personal belongings.) 


however, from the testimony of other witnesses that the Princess 
Frederika Caroline was an estimable woman, as was her sister, the 
Princess Charlotte, whom the disconsolate father soon afterwards 
married. But she also died a year after the marriage and Louise 
was again motherless. The duke then abandoned ominous Han- 
over and removed to Darmstadt, where his children were placed 
under the care of their maternal grandmother, a princess of Hesse 
Darmstadt. Louise was eight years old when this change took 
place ; and at Darmstadt she remained until her marriage with the 
Crown Prince Frederic William of Prussia. 

1The present picture, the pictures of the Leghorn bonnet and of the two bedrooms in the 


Charlottenburg Palace (page 139), were drawn, with the special permission of the Royal Prussian 
Marshalcy, by Mrs. Tuttle. 
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Few modern tourists visit Darmstadt. The place possesses 
little interest, natural, historical, or artistic. A flat, unimpressive 
country, pictures of mediocre merit, monotonous streets, a square 
regular castle, unambitious monuments of an uneventful past,— 
such things fail, and properly fail, to attract busy travellers who 
have visited Switzerland and the Rhine and are on their way to 
Munich or Dresden. But in a modest way the city will have some 
charms for appreciative persons. The castle grounds are spacious, 
pretty, and salubrious. Here the Princess Louise and her sisters 
played as children under the great trees, and grew up from bud- 
ding girlhood into developed and ample womanhood. Here Goethe 
composed a good part of ‘‘Tasso”’; here Schiller meditated the 
great drama, ‘‘Don Carlos,” little thinking that the ingenuous 
maid, whom he saw playing in the garden, would one day be queen 
of Prussia, would entertain him with royal hospitality at Berlin, 
and after his death would mourn as for the loss of a brother. 
Darmstadt has, therefore, its associations with genius as well as 
with rank, and for Louise it always retained a pious and grateful 
charm. 

Her residence at Darmstadt was varied by occasional visits to 
neighboring capitals and courts. Twice she was at Frankfort at 
imperial coronations, in 1790 of Leopold II.; in 1792 of Francis 
II. On both of these occasions she had the felicity of being the 
guest of the obscure mother of a famous son, of Mrs. Councillor 
Goethe. The Frau Rath made delectable sweetcakes, and the two 
sisters, Louise and Frederika, had good appetites. The yard 
boasted an ancient pump, still standing, and the young princesses 
paddled in the basin like a pair of untamed plebeians, until the hor- 
rified governess found them and put them in the chains of her 
stringent etiquette. Goethe himself was also present ; and although 
he has graphically described in ‘‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung” the 
coronation ceremonies, the two sisters under his mother’s roof 
seem to have escaped his observation. The poet, however, was 
no longer young, had travelled much, and knew many beautiful 
women. 

Another visit which Louise and her sister made a little later 
was even more eventful for the hearts and lives of both. The his- 
torical reader will recollect that after the rash and inglorious cam- 
paign conducted in 1792 by Prussia and Austria against the French 
Revolution, the Prussian troops and some of their allies went into 
winter quarters about Mayence and Frankfort. Among the allies 
was the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel; and being a gallant man he 
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invited the Landgravine Maria of Darmstadt, with her two wards 
to visit the camp. The invitation was accepted. King Frederic 
William II. of Prussia was present in person, and with him his 
two sons, Frederic William, the Crown Prince, and Louis, who 
according to many Prussian writers had distinguished themselves 
in the preceding campaign by the most heroic deeds of valor, 
about which impartial history is, however, singularly silent. Be 
that as it may, the Darmstadt guests arrived in camp, were appro- 
priately entertained, suggested angels to Goethe, and won the 
hearts of the two princes of Prussia. The young warriors seem to 
have been simultaneously smitten, the Crown Prince with Louise ; 
his brother with Frederika. And the next summer saw them again 
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on the field of battle emulating each other in achievements which 
should make them worthy of their mistresses. 

The double betrothal was celebrated at Darmstadt on the 24th 
of April, 1793. On the following Christmas the marriage took 
place,—that is to say, the marriage of Louise and the Crown 
Prince, the other pair being united two days later. No detailed 
report of the festivities has been preserved; but they doubtless 
conformed to traditional forms of the Berlin court. The bride 
made her entry in a state carriage escorted by soldiers ; the streets 
and houses were brilliant with flowers, banners, emblems; ad- 
dresses were presented by the burgomaster and deputations; the 
customary ‘‘ Fackeltanz”’ or torch dance was performed by grave 
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ministers of state; and after the ceremony the bridal pair were ac- 
companied to their apartments by the King himself and all the 
great dignitaries of the court. The beauty of the young princess 
filled the hearts of the people with gallant and loyal enthusiasm. 
They wrote indifferent odes in her honor, and at night stuffed their 
windows full of candles. Happy Louise! Her incomparable trials 
were hidden far away in the distant future; and she gave herself 
up unreservedly to the modest and innocent delights of the auspi- 
cious occasion. 

‘‘From your Royal Highness,” said good Bishop Sack, who 
officiated at the ceremony, ‘‘the prince to whom you have vowed 
‘‘yourself expects what dignity and power cannot give him,—the 
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Sanssouct. The Royal Prussian Palace at Potsdam. 


‘‘holy blessing of love ; from you the court and the country expect 
‘‘a new and illustrious example.” An example was indeed needed. 
Virtue and decorum at the court of Berlin had reached their aphe- 
lion. From King Frederic William II. downwards all was disso- 
luteness, debauchery, corruption. The taint spared almost no 
household of the upper classes, and of course spread in even a 
grosser form to the dourgeoisie and the working people. To be- 
lieve in female virtue was to be a contemptible simpleton. To be 
honest and industrious was held almost to disqualify a man for 
public employment. The officer who did not gamble, keep his 
mistress, and whip his men, received slow promotion, and in the 
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end was dismissed in disgrace. And to crown all the court was 
thronged with depraved favorites, a tyrannical etiquette shut off 
the king from the people, and society was divided into classes by 
severe and impassable gulfs of separation. 

Into this modern Babylon the Crown Prince of Prussia intro- 
duced his youthful bride. He was himself a man of pure mind and 
correct tastes; and his efforts at social reform were at once and 
ably supported by Louise. So long as the old king lived they could 
do little except by example, but the example was high and was 
given consistently, with tact, and without offence. Their palace 
was a centre of the purest domestic joys. They lived simply, and 
received their friends without ostentation. Of Louise it is related 
that she once gave audience to a shoemaker who had come to fit 
her pretty foot, and left a haughty noble waiting in the ante-room, 

giving as a reason for this un- 
usual precedence that the cob- 
bler had less time to lose than 
the count. A person at all fa- 
miliar with the prejudices even 
of the Prussian court to-day, 
can imagine what consternation 


the incident caused among the 
courtiers and chamberlains of the 
time. 


Louise was considerate, char- 
itable, unaffected. Alms were 
distributed among the poor whenever the court celebrated an anni- 
versary. When the young pair drove they used a modest and gro- 
tesque vehicle, vastly different from the solemn state coach of the 
Empress Augusta. When they walked, as they often did, they not 
seldom found their way to the market places, where Louise would 
chat with apple women or buy toys of juvenile merchants for the 
children of the poor. In every respect they set an example of do- 
mestic happiness and social decorum, and easily won the hearts of 
the rough and somewhat cynical Berliners. 

The coarse heart even of the King seems to have been touched 
at times by Louise’s transparent purity, though it was in strange 
contrast with the vulgar favorites who surrounded him and minis- 
tered to his pleasures. He made her one considerable gift,—the 
Castle of Oranienburg, doubly dear to Louise because it had once 
belonged to her predecessor and namesake, Louise of Orange. 
Hence the name Oranienburg, or Orangeburg. The Crown Prin- 
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cess took it, however, with discreet reluctance, and then only on 

conditions that it be accompanied with a liberal sum for the poor of 

Berlin. She must have a purse for charity, she said. ‘‘ How large 

a purse?” inquired the King. ‘‘As large as the heart of the best of 

kings,”’ was the diplomatic reply. The purse was forthcoming. 
The old King died in 1797, and his son followed as Frederic 

William III. New responsibilities and increased opportunities 

were the result of course. For Louise also, who, however, as 

Queen remained the same sincere, kindly, unaffected woman as be- 

fore. But if her unconventional simplicity shocked the courtiers 

while she was Crown Princess, what must have been their feelings 

when they saw a queen defying the code of manners and laughing 

away all the restrictions of their 

etiquette? The Countess Voss % 

can answer the question. She ‘ : 

was for many years chief lady 

in waiting; and in her recently 

published memoirs she gives a 

distressing account of the trouble 

which she had in disciplining 

their majesties, although Lou- * 

ise’s goodness seems at times i\¢ 

be 
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to have shaken even her resolu- ii al 
tion. if tf Oe 

In the meantime children ahh em x 
were coming to the royal pair, j ° 2 
and to the cares of a wife Louise 
added those of a mother. Her 
children were born in the follow- 
ing order: 1795, Frederic Wil- 
liam, afterwards King Frederic William 1V.; 1797, William, the 
late Emperor; 1798, Charlotte, afterwards Empress of Russia and 
mother of the late Czar; 1801, Charles; 1803, Alexandrine, later 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 1808, Louise, subse- 
quently wife of Prince Frederic of the Netherlands ; 1809, Albert. 
A later son, Ferdinand, died in childhood. 

The education and training of these children was personally 
conducted by the Queen to an extent unusual in women of her sta- 
tion and of her many cares. She seems to have had judgment as 
well as affection. One of the most interesting records of the young 
mother is a letter written by her to her father, who in 1794 had be- 
come Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, about her little group, 
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an exhibition of her ‘‘ gallery” she calls it, with a running charac- 
teristic of each child. The reader will be interested to see her ac- 
count of her son William : 

‘¢Our son William,” says she, ‘‘ will be, if I am not deceived, 
‘‘like his father, honest, simple, intelligent. In his outward ap- 
‘« pearance, also, he has the most resemblance to him, only I think 
‘¢ he will not be so handsome. You see, dear father, that I am yet 
‘¢in love with my husband.” 

Louise certainly deceived herself in regard to the looks of her 
son William and his father. If one may judge from the standard 
portraits of Frederic William III. he was far inferior in personal 
appearance to the stalwart and handsome Kaiser. 

Dr. Engel is moved to rapture by an incident from a. visit 
which Louise and the King once paid to Magdeburg. As was 
usual on such occasions, the pair gave a reception to the leading 
dignitaries, civil and military ; among. the latter was a major of the 
garrison and his plebeian wife. The Queen passed about from one 
to another, giving a pleasant word here, asking a sympathetic ques- 
tion there, until she reached the little major’s wife, and with a gra- 
cious smile inquired what she was by birth, meaning, of course, 
her family name. Now military society was mostly noble, and the 
poor woman taking the question in that sense, stammered out that 
she was nothing by birth, like Topsy, she was not born. The 
aristocratic bystanders tittered, as was indeed not unnatural. But 
Louise turned to them with a sharp rebuke, and then addressed to 
Frau Major a long homily from the rather commonplace text that 
nobility in a social sense was a merely fictitious distinction ; that 
true nobility was of the heart and was conferred by God, and that 
no woman needed to blush for her origin if she only did her duty 
in the world. Truisms these, of course, and Prussia is probably 
the only country in the world where they would cause amazement. 
But in Prussia, and from the mouth of a Prussian Queen, they 
were considered almost revolutionary, and testify both to Louise's 
good sense and to her courage. 

A good part of the time of Louise, especially in summer, was 
passed at the Castle of Charlottenburg ; and the most interesting 
relics of her are either to be found there or were originally there 
and have since been removed to the so-called Hohenzollern Mu- 
seum in the Monbijou palace at Berlin. At the former place are 
preserved her favorite chapel. Two bed-rooms may also be found, 
the first being the earlier and usual one, until the entry of the 
French in 1806, when Napoleon occupied it for a time, and Louise 
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would never afterwards enter it ; the second being the one fitted 
up on her return in place of the contaminated one. The greater 
simplicity of the latter will illustrate the different conditions of the 
Prussian court before and after Jena. 

Prussia had, therefore, her great ‘‘ Bedchamber Question” 
like England. But in describing it we have somewhat anticipated 
the chronological order of events, for between bed-room number 
one and bed-room number two yawns a terrible chasm in Prussian 
history. The reader is presumably familiar with the battle of Jena 
and its results; but it is necessary to give a brief account of Lou- 
ise’s relation to the great disaster. 


Tue BeprRooM IN THE CHARLOTTEN- 
BURG PaLacg, OccupPiED BY NAPOLEON, The Room In THE CHARLOTTENBURG 
WHICH QUEEN LouIsE REFUSED TOEN- Pavace Mapg RgapDy FOR QUEEN LOUISE 
TER AGAIN. AFTER NAPoOLEon’s DEPARTURE. 


The nature or extent of this relation has always been a subject 
of controversy. On the one hand we have the assertion of Louise 
herself, confirmed by the King, that she consistently avoided any 
interference in affairs of state, and that she was not consulted in 
regard to the fatal adventure of 1806. On the other hand contem- 
porary opinion steadily assigned her to the war party at the Prus- 
sian court; and she has herself left on record the statement that if 
she had been consulted she would have favored action. Her judg- 
ment was, therefore, at fault in any event, and the only question is 
whether her known opinions, formally expressed or not, influenced 
the course of the Government. The King always paid great defer- 
ence to her views. She was warmly attached to Prince Louis Fer- 
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dinand, the chief advocate of action at court and in the army, and 
to Stein, the leading representative of the English or anti-French 
party in civil life. These facts being admitted, the exact form or 
degree of her influence becomes a secondary matter. She be- 
longed to the war party, and the foolish campaign of 1806 had her 
complete sympathy. 

‘‘The army of your Majesty contains plenty of generals as 
good as Monsieur de Bonaparte,” said a flippant young officer to 
the King. It is said the King knew better ; that he consented with 
great reluctance and gloomy forebodings to war. But at any rate 
the trial was made, and in a few days the State was at the feet of 
Napoleon. Louis Ferdinand met a soldier’s death on the battle- 
field, but the great Prussian generals failed to make their appear- 
ance. 

After the catastrophe Louise showed a womanly heroism which 
half atones for her original error. As is well known, the French 
marched directly upon Berlin, which they occupied ; Napoleon 
made his headquarters at Charlottenburg, and the Prussian court 
sought refuge and isolation on the extreme northeastern frontier of 
the State. 

Louise visited the army in camp at Weimar, and left on her 
return to Berlin the day before the fatal battle. The news of the 
catastrophe overtook her before she reached the capital ; and what 
might have been a triumphant return was converted into a hurried 
flight through the city and onward over the dreary plains of the 
northeast. To her children, whom she hastily assembled in Ber- 
lin and prepared for the journey, she cried out in the anguish of 
her soul: ‘Thus I see an edifice destroyed in one day on the 
‘‘erection of which great men have labored for two centuries. 
‘There is no longer a Prussian State, a Prussian army, Prussian 
‘‘national glory; these have disappeared like the fog which on the 
‘‘fields of Jena and Auerstadt concealed the perils of the unlucky 
‘«battles.”” There was little exaggeration in this. 

In raw October weather the unhappy Queen, with her chil- 
dren, set out upon the journey to Kénigsberg. At Kistrin, a fort- 
ress which had once marked the eastern frontier of the State, the 
King, flying from the battlefield, overtook her, and for the rest of 
the way they travelled together. The State they felt was forever 
lost, and in their love for each other and for their children they 
found their only consolation. At Kénigsberg they halted and hoped 
to enjoy there some degree of rest and security. Their hopes were 
vain. The inexorable foe pushed on in pursuit; and as often as 
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he neared the city hurried preparations were made for further 
flight. To several false alarms followed in December, 1806, a real 
one. Dr. Hufeland describes the consequences in the most heart- 
rending style. ‘‘Finally,” he says, ‘‘the cruel typhus seized our 
‘noble Queen, in whom our affection and our confidence were cen- 
‘‘tred. She lay very dangerously ill; and never shall I forget the 
‘‘night of December 22, when I held watch by her, and such a 
‘‘violent storm raged without that it tore off a roof of the old cas- 
‘tle. Suddenly the news came the French were approaching. She 
‘‘declared emphatically: ‘I would rather fall into the hands of 
‘‘God than the hands of that man’; and so on the 3d of January, 
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‘« 1807—her condition had in the meantime slightly improved—in a 
‘‘fearful cold, in a violent snow-storm, she was carried to a wagon 
‘and driven one hundred miles along the coast to Memel. We 
‘«consumed three days and nights on the way, the days now in the 
‘waves of the sea, now in ice, the nights in the most wretched 
‘‘hovels. The first night the Queen lay in a room without win- 
‘«dows, the snow beating in upon her bed, and no nourishment to 
‘*be found.” Thus relates the good Dr. Hufeland, a man doubt- 
less not much inclined to pathos or hyperbole. 

Previously to this a chance to make a favorable peace with the 
conqueror had been rejected, chiefly, according to the statement of 
the Countess Voss, through Louise’s influence. In the battle of 
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Eylau between a remnant of Prussian troops and a pursuing de- 
tachment of French the former fought unexpectedly well, and even 
won some slight advantage, which, say German writers, disposed 
Napoleon to conclude an arrangement with Prussia before other 
enemies should arise in his rear. But there was a species of theo- 
retical alliance between Prussia and Russia which could be held to 
bind the former not to enter into negotiations in the absence of the 
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latter. Louise enforced this view with passionate arguments. 
‘«She begged the King most warmly,” writes the Countess Voss, 
‘¢to remain firm, and not to conclude peace yet” ; and this account 
agrees with the Queen’s own words written to her father: ‘‘ This 
policy will bring Prussia good fortune, I firmly believe.” It 
brought Prussia the peace of Tilsit! 

Frederic William and Louise waited long and anxiously for 
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the Russian alliance to take a tangible form, but it proved to be a 
frail support even after it was realised. On the 14th of June, 1807, 
Napoleon defeated the combined Russians and Prussians at Fried- 
land. Nothing now remained except peace on the victor’s terms- 

The negotiations were held at Tilsit ; and here took place the 
memorable interview between Louise and Napoleon,—an inter- 
view in which a beautiful queen, descended from a long line of 
aristocratic ancestors, pleaded with a military parvenu, coarse, vul- 
gar, heartless, and pleaded in 
vain. Louise had always felt an 
abhorrence of Napoleon, an ab- 
horrence almost unsuited to her 
gentle nature. Even his sur- 
passing military genius, which 
charmed all men, even his ene- 
mies, had no attraction for her. 
She saw in him only a monster ; 
and his talents made him even 
the more loathsome, since they 
enlarged his opportunities and 
facilities for mischief. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that she should 
regard the prospect of an inter- 
view with dismay, especially an 
interiew in which she would have 
the character of suppliant. Noth- 
ing but a sense of duty nerved 
her forthe trial. ‘If any one sin- 
cerely believes that I can save 
even a single village by such a 
step, it becomes for me an im- 
perative duty,” were the Queen’s 
own words. 

On the 4th of July, 1807, she set out for Tilsit, where she ar- 
rived two days later. An hour afterwards she received the initial 
visit of Napoleon. ‘‘ How could you be so foolish as to begin war 
with me?” inquired the Emperor with his characteristic tact. The 
blood rushed to Louise’s face at the rude question. A sharp retort 
was on her lips, but she remembered that she was there to inter- 
cede for her husband and fatherland; and, as she wrote in her 
journal, she was used to making sacrifices. She composed herself 
by a resolute effort and replied with dignity: ‘Sire! The glory 
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of Frederic permitted us to deceive ourselves, if indeed we have 
been deceived.” ‘‘What a beautiful dress,” said the Emperor, 
feeling its texture, ‘‘is it India gauze or crépe?” Thus spoke the 
vulgar parvenu, and Louise in disgust begged that the conversa- 
tion might be turned to more serious topics. 

She had come down-stairs to meet Napoleon in a white toilet 
which gave a radiant and almost angelic beauty to her appearance. 
Even his cynical indifference was moved by the sight. Writing to 
Josephine some days later, he says: ‘‘The Queen of Prussia is 
‘really a charming woman, and is very amiable to me. But you 
‘«need not be jealous. I am like wax-cloth, over which such things 
‘‘glide without affecting my internal feelings. And indeed it would 
‘«cost me too much to play the gallant on such an occasion.”’ 

Several interviews took place between Louise and Napoleon, 
and each time she pleaded with all the fervid eloquence of a de- 
voted wife, mother, and queen. She wished especially to save 
Magdeburg and Dantzic,—Magdeburg, the great fortress on the 
Elbe, Dantzic, the ancient Baltic port, which had offered a heroic 
resistance to the French. Napoleon promised once to consider the 
matter. The next day she renewed her entreaties. The Emperor 
was come to take his leave ; and abandoning Dantzic she concen- 
trated all her efforts upon Magdeburg, which she fondly believed 
would be restored to Prussia. But to her amazement Napoleon 
cried in an outburst of unmanly impatience, ‘‘ Madame! Magde- 
burg is worth more to me than a hundred queens.”” That ended 
the negotiations. ‘Sire!’ replied Louise, ‘‘ you have cruelly de- 
ceived me,’’ and with a heavy heart she returned to Kénigsberg. 

It was on the following day that Napoleon wrote the letter to 
Josephine to which reference has been made. Another passage de- 
serves, however, also to be cited: ‘‘ At the very moment at which 
you read this letter,” says the tender spouse, ‘‘ peace is concluded 
with Prussia and Russia, and Jerome is King of Westphalia with 
three million subjects.” This was the Emperor’s curt account of 
a transaction which robbed the Prussian crown of half its territory 
and half its subjects, imposed upon it a heavy contribution in 
money, and set up a bastard kingdom, with a Bonaparte as its 
head, in the most flourishing part of Germany. 

Louise’s letters from this time onward breathe the anguish of 
a broken heart. At intervals she soars into a strain of almost in- 
spired prophecy, and the expression of her complete confidence in 
God never wavers; but she invariably adds that ‘she will not sur- 
vive the return of good fortune and prosperity. Thus to her father 
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in the spring of 1808: ‘‘ With us it is all over, for the present, at 
least. During my life I hope for nothing more.” And again: 
«Certainly it will some day be better; that is guaranteed by our 
‘‘faith in the most perfect Being. But it can become better in this 
‘‘world only through the good. For that reason I do not believe 
“that the Emperor Napoleon is firm and secure on his throne, 
‘brilliant as it now is. Only truth and justice are firm and secure, 
‘and he is only politic, that is, cunning; and he governs himself 
‘‘not bv eternal laws but by circumstances as they may happen to 
‘‘shape themselves.” Still.again, to her friend and confidante, 
Frau von Berg. After giving the leading provisions of the Treaty 
of Tilsit, she adds: ‘‘Such is our fearful condition of universal 
‘‘prostration. All strength is fast leaving me also. It is fright- 
‘fully, terribly hard, especially since it is undeserved. My future 
‘is of the very gloomiest. If we only succeed in keeping Berlin ; 
‘‘but often my heart has an ominous foreboding that he will take 
‘‘even that, and make it the capital of a new empire. Then I have 
‘‘only a single wish,—for us to go into exile far away to live as 
‘‘ private persons, and, if possible, to forget, oh, God! to what is 
‘‘Prussia come? Abandoned from weakness, persecuted by ar- 
‘‘rogance, prostrated by misfortune—thus must we fall!” 

The poor woman was indeed ill, in body and heart; and the 
angel of death was hovering over her in confident expectation. 

Early in the year 1809 the King and Queen made a visit to the 
Russian court at St. Petersburg,—a brief but agreeable diversion 
from the sad monotony of their life at Kénigsberg. They were 
warmly received by the Czar and the people. Here Louise was 
much impressed by the benevolent institutions founded by the Rus- 
sian Empress; and the so-called Luisenstift, a charitable founda- 
tion, instituted by her on her return to Berlin, is still in existence 
and flourishing. 

Toward the end of 1809 the French finally evacuated Berlin, 
and the royal exiles could then think seriously of returning to their 
unfortunate capital. They began their homeward journey early in 
December and arrived on the 22d of that month. The population 
received them with humble festivities, with sober and thoughtful 
enthusiasm ; and Louise drove from the gate of the city to the pal- 
ace in a tiny carriage, which was trimmed in lavender, her favorite 
color, and had been especially prepared and offered to her as the 
gift of the citizens of Berlin. Three years’ absence had made the 
Queen richer in one species of earthly treasures,—she left the city 
with five and returned with seven children. The mother had, 
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therefore, her compensations. But for the Queen all intervals of 
joy were brief. Her prophetic sense assured her that she would 
never recover from the fatigue and exposure, from the sorrow and 
anguish of the long exile, and that her memory but not her pres- 
ence might stimulate and direct the work of national vengeance. 
Nay, she had even imposed upon her sons, in a famous harangue, 
the duty of thus honoring their mother. It was during the flight 
from Berlin. ‘‘ You have reached the age, my sons,” said she, ‘‘at 
‘which you can appreciate this heavy affliction. In the future, when 
‘¢your mother and Queen no longer lives, recall this unhappy hour 
‘to your minds. Offer tears to my memory, as I in this terrible 
‘* crisis, offer them to my prostrate country. But do not be con- 
‘*tent with tears alone. Act, develop your forces! Perhaps Prus- 
‘¢sia’s protecting spirit will descend upon you ; then free your peo- 
‘‘ple from the debasement in which it now groans. Strive to 
‘‘recover from France the glory, at present obscured, of your 
‘*fathers; as your ancestor, the Great Elector, avenged on the 
‘« Swedes the defeat and shame of his fatherland. Oh! my sons, 
‘*do not let yourselves be corrupted by the demoralisation of this 
‘age. Be men, heroes! worthy to be called princes and kinsmen 
‘‘of the great Frederic. And if you cannot restore the deeply de- 
‘«pressed State, then seek death like Louis Ferdinand.” 

Thus Louise to her sons, the late Emperor among them. In 
the words uttered by him during the war of 1870-71, ‘‘ The cause 
of German unity is an inheritance from my blessed mother,” lies 
the secret of a century of Prussian history. 

On the roth of March, 1810, Louise celebrated her thirty- 
fourth birthday. ‘It is probably the last time that I shall observe 
that anniversary ere,” said she. ‘‘I am thankful for the many ex- 
pressions of love and sympathy, but I do not know how it is with 
me; I can no longer feel happy as formerly.” 

It had long been her anxious desire to visit once more her be- 
loved friends in Mecklenburg, and in June of 1810 an opportunity 
offered. As she passed the frontier of Prussia gloomy shadows, 
which the Countess Voss describes, settled over the Queen’s heart, 
and it was only by a great effort that her strength carried her to 
Strelitz, her journey’s end. There, in her father’s arms, she found 
rest, but not health. She was sent for restoration to the baths of 
Hohen-Zieritz ; but the waters of the springs and the skill of the 
doctors were all useless. She sank rapidly. The King was sum- 
moned, and, though ill himself, hastened to the bedside of his 
dying wife, arriving only on the morning of July 19, the day of 
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her death. The journal of the Countess Voss describes the last 
scene : 

‘¢Finally, about five o’clock, the King came, but death was 
‘(already written on the Queen’s brow. And yet what a recep- 
‘tion! With what joy she embraced and kissed him! And he wept 
‘bitterly. The Crown Prince and Prince William were come with 
‘chim. As well as she could, the Queen tried to speak. She would 
‘so gladly have talked with the King, but alas! she was speech- 
‘‘less. So the time passed away, and she grew every minute 
‘‘weaker. The King sat on the edge of the bed, and I kneeled 
‘‘before it. He tried to warm the Queen’s hands, then held one 
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‘‘and gave the other to me to rub. It was about nine o’clock. The 
‘*Queen’s head was inclined gently to one side, and her eyes were 
‘*fixed firmly on heaven. Opening her great eyes a last time, she 
‘said: ‘Iam dying. O! Jesus, make it short.’” 

The Queen was dead. A few months afterwards, on the 22d 
of December, anniversary of the day on which, in the full bloom of 
her youthful beauty she had made her bridal entry into Berlin, a 
long funeral train escorted the remains of Louise from Berlin to 
Charlottenberg, wound among the shaded avenues of the old park, 
and left them to rest in the tomb prepared for them by a husband’s 
love. This was, however, but a temporary receptacle. Years af- 
terwards the filial affection of King Frederic William IV. suggested 
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a more imposing tomb for his mother and father; and the genius 
of Schinkel produced the mausoleum which our illustration repre- 
sents. 





THE MAUSOLEUM AT CHARLOTTENBURG. 


From without. 


tionate fidelity the figure of his mistress. 


Here repose the bones of Louise, who died of a broken 


heart before the reawakening of 
Prussia, and Frederic William 
III. who profited from that re- 
awakening, and then basely 
broke faith with the people who 
had come to his deliverance. 
Side by side, in chaste marble 
effigies, the pair are pictured by 
the chisel of Rauch. The hum- 
ble page in whom Louise had 
discovered the fire of genius, 
whom she had sent to Rome, 
where he was encouraged by Ca- 
nova and Thorwaldsen, lived to 
reproduce with the most affec- 
Few modern works of 


art affect one so keenly as the reclining statue of Queen Louise in 


the mausoleum at Charlottenburg. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT CHARLOTTENBURG. 


From within. 


Of other monuments or mementos, one must mention the 


Louise Island in the Thiergarten at Berlin. 
longs to the royal family, this belongs to the people. 


If the mausoleum be- 
Quite close 
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to the favorite Thiergartenstrasse, the fashionable promenade of 
Berlin, opposite the house once occupied by one of the most fa- 
mous authors and most profound scholars whom the American 
Government has ever sent abroad to represent it at a foreign court, 
the historian of his country, Mr. 
Bancroft, the Louise Island is 
a modest little green mound, 
hardly noticeable on ordinary 
days except for the stumpy stone 
tablet on which is inscribed the 
name ‘‘Louisa.” But on every 
toth of March it is brilliant with 
the choicest and rarest flowers. 
That is the birthday of Louisa ; 
and early in the morning the 
people, especially of the poorer classes, gather piously about, some 
bringing modest tributes of their own, others curious to see the 
gardener’s boat round the point with the offerings of the palace, 
but all touched, even the roughest of them, for one day in the year, 
by the reminiscence of a beautiful and noble woman who had suf- 
fered. 
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ON SOME PHENOMENA ATTENDING THE 
FLIGHT OF PROJECTILES.’ 


BY PROF. ERNST MACH. 


“I have led my ragamufins where they were peppered.’'—Falstaft. 


O SHOOT, in the shortest time possible, as many holes as pos- 
sible in one another’s bodies, and not always for exactly par- 
donable objects and ideals, seems to have risen to the dignity of a 
duty with modern men, who, by a singular inconsistency, and in 
subservience to a diametrically contrary ideal, are bound by the 
equally holy obligation of making these holes as small as possible, 
and, when made, of stopping them up and of healing them as 
speedily as possible. Since, then, shooting and all that appertains 
thereto, is a very important, if-not the most important, affair of mod- 
ern life, you will doubtless not be averse to giving your attention 
for an hour to some experiments which have been undertaken, not 
for advancing the ends of war, but for promoting the ends of sci- 
ence, and which throw some light on the phenomena attending the 
flight of projectiles. 

Modern science strives to construct its picture of the world not 
from speculations but so far as possible from facts. It verifies its 
constructs by recourse to observation. Every newly observed fact 
completes its world-picture, and every divergence of a construct 
from observation points to some imperfection, to some lacuna in it. 
What is seen is put to the test of, and supplemented by, what is 
thought, which is again naught but the result of things previously 
seen. It is always peculiarly fascinating, therefore, to subject to 
direct verification by observation, that is, to render palpable to the 
senses, something which we have only theoretically excogitated or 
theoretically surmised. 

In 1881, on hearing in Paris the lecture of the Belgian artiller- 


1Translated from Professor Mach’s MS. by T. J. McCormack. 
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ist Melsens, who hazarded the conjecture that projectiles travelling 
at a high rate of speed carry masses of compressed air before them 
which are instrumental in producing in bodies struck by the projec- 
tiles certain well-known facts of the nature of explosions, the desire 
arose in me of experimentally testing his conjecture and of render- 
ing the phenomenon, if it really existed, perceptible. The desire 
was the stronger as I could say that all the means for realising it 
existed, and that I had in part already used and tested them for 
other purposes. 

And first let us get clear regarding the difficulties which have 
to be surmounted. Our task is that of observing a bullet or other 
projectile which is rushing through space at a velocity of many 
hundred yards a second, together with the disturbances which the 
bullet causes in the surrounding atmosphere. Even the opaque solid 
body itself, the projectile, is only exceptionally visible under such 
circumstances—only when it is of considerable size and when we 
see its line of flight in strong perspective abridgement so that the 
velocity is apparently diminished. We see a large projectile quite 
clearly when we stand behind the cannon and look steadily along its 
line of flight or in the less pleasant case when the projectile is 
speeding towards us. There is, however, a very simple and effec- 
tive method of observing swiftly moving bodies with as little trouble 
as if they were held at rest at some point in their path. The method 
is that of illumination by a brilliant electric spark of extremely 
short duration in a dark room. But since, for the full intellectual 
comprehension of a picture presented to the eye, a certain, not in- 
considerable interval of time is necessary, the method of instan- 
taneous photography will naturally also be employed. The pictures, 
which are of extremely minute duration, are thus permanently re- 
corded and can be examined and analysed at one’s convenience 
and leisure. 

With the difficulty just mentioned is associated still another 
and greater difficulty which is due to the air. The atmosphere in 
its usual condition is generally not visible even when at rest. But 
the task presented to us is to render visible masses of air which in 
addition are moving with a high velocity. 

To be visible, a body must either emit light itself, must shine, 
or must affect in some way the light which falls upon it, must take 
up that light entirely or partly, absorb it, or must have a deflective 
effect upon it, that is, reflect or refract it. We cannot see the air 
as we can a flame, for it shines only exceptionally, as in a Geiss- 
ler’s tube. The atmosphere is extremely transparent and colorless ; 
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it cannot be seen, therefore, as a dark or colored body can, or as 
chlorine gas can, or vapor of bromine or iodine. Air, finally, has 
so small an index of refraction and so small a deflective influence 
upon light, that the refractive effect is commonly imperceptible 
altogether. 

A glass rod is visible in air or in water, but it is almost invisi- 
ble in a mixture of benzol and bisulphuret of carbon, which has 
the same mean index of refraction as the glass. Powdered glass in 
the same mixture has a vivid coloring, because owing to the de- 
composition of the colors the indices are the same for only one 
color which traverses the mixture unimpeded, whilst the other col- 
ors undergo repeated reflexions.! 

Water is invisible in water, alcohol in alcohol. But if alcohol 
be mixed with water the flocculent streaks of the alcohol in the 
water will be seen at once and vice versa. And in like manner the 
air, too, under favorable circumstances, may be seen. Over a roof 
heated by the burning sun, a tremulous wavering of objects is no- 
ticeable, as there is also over red-hot stoves, radiators, and regis- 
ters. In all these cases tiny flocculent masses of hot and cold air, 
of slightly differing refrangibility, are mingled together. 

In like manner the more highly refracting parts of non-homo- 
geneous masses of glass, the so-called striz or imperfections of the 
glass, are readily detectible among the less refracting parts which 
constitute the bulk of the same. Such glasses are unserviceable for 
optical purposes, and special attention has been devoted to the in- 
vestigation of the methods for eliminating or avoiding these de- 
fects. The result has been the development of an extremely deli- 
cate method for detecting optical faults—the so-called method of 
Foucault and Toepler—which is suitable also for our present pur- 
pose. 

Even Huygens when trying to detect the presence of strie in 
polished glasses viewed them under oblique illumination, usually 
at a considerable distance, so as to give full scope to the aberra- 
tions, and had recourse for greater exactitude to a telescope. But 
the method was carried to its highest pitch of perfection in 1867 by 
Toepler who employed the following procedure: A small luminous 
source @ (Fig. 1) illuminates a lens Z which throws an image 4 of 
the luminous source. If the eye be so placed that the image falls 
on the pupil, the entire lens, if perfect, will appear equally illumi- 
nated, for the reason that all points of it send out rays to the eye. 
Coarse imperfections of form or of homogeneity are rendered visi- 


1 Christiansen, Wiedemann’s Annalen, XXIII. S. 298, XXIV., p. 439 (1884, 1885). 
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ble only in case the aberrations are so large that the light from 
many spots passes by the pupil of the eye. But if the image 4 be 
partly intercepted by the edge of a small slide, then those spots in 
the lens as thus partly darkened will appear brighter whose light 
by its greater aberrations still reaches the eye in spite of the inter- 
cepting slide, while those spots will appear darker which in conse- 
quence of aberration in the other direction throw their light entirely 
upon the slide. This artifice of the intercepting slide which had 
previously been employed by Foucault for the investigation of the 
optical imperfections of mirrors enhances enormously the delicacy 


L 





Fig. 1. 


of the method, which is still further augmented by Toepler’s em- 
ployment of a telescope behind the slide. Toepler’s method, ac- 
cordingly, enjoys all the advantages of the Huygens and the Fou- 
cault procedure combined. It is so delicate that the minutest 
irregularities in the air surrounding the lens can be rendered dis- 
tinctly visible, as I shall show by an example. I place a candle 
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Fig. 2. 


before the lens Z (Fig. 2) and so arrange a second lens &%/ that the 
flame of the candle is imaged upon the screen S. As soon as the in- 
tercepting slide is pushed into the focus, 4, of the light issuing from 
@, you see the images of the changes of density and the images of 
the movements induced in the air by the flame quite distinctly upon 
the screen. The distinctness of the phenomenon as a whole de- 
pends upon the position of the intercepting slide 4. The removal 
of 4 increases the illumination but decreases the distinctness. If 
the luminous source a be removed, we see the image of the candle 
flame only upon the screen S. If we remove the flame and allow 
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a to continue shining, the screen S will appear uniformly illumi- 
nated. 

After Toepler had sought long and in vain to render the irreg- 
ularities produced in air by sound-waves visible by this principle, 
he was at last conducted to his goal by the favorable circumstances 
attending the production of electric sparks. The waves generated 
in the air by electric sparks and accompanying the explosive snap- 
ping of the same, are of sufficiently short period and sufficiently 
powerful to be rendered visible by these methods. Thus we see 
how by a careful regard for the merest and most shadowy indica- 
tions of a phenomenon and by slight progressive and appropriate 
alterations of the circumstances and the methods, ultimately the 
most astounding results can be attained. Consider, for example, 
two such phenomena as the rubbing of amber and the electric light- 
ing of modern streets. A person ignorant of the myriad minute 
links that join these two things together, will be absolutely non- 
plussed at their connexion, and will comprehend it no more than the 
ordinary observer who is unacquainted with embryology, anatomy, 
and paleontology will understand the connexion between a saurian 
and a bird. The high value and significance of the co-operation of 
inquirers through centuries, where each has but to take up the thread 
of work of his predecessors and spin it onwards, is rendered forcibly 
evident by such examples. And such knowledge destroys, too, in 
the clearest manner imaginable that impression of the marvellous 
which the spectator may receive from science, and at the same time 
is a most salutary admonishment to the worker in science against 
superciliousness. I have also to add the sobering remark that all 
our art would be in vain did not nature herself afford at least some 
slight guiding threads leading from a hidden phenomenon into the 
domain of the observable. And so it need not surprise us that 
once under particularly favorable circumstances an extremely pow- 
erful sound-wave which had been caused by the explosion of sev- 
eral hundred pounds of dynamite threw a directly visible shadow 
in the sunlight, as Boys has recently told us. If the sound-waves 
were absolutely without influence upon the light, this could not 
have occurred, and all our artifices would then, too, be in vain. 
And so, similarly, the phenomenon accompanying projectiles which 
I am about to show you was once in a very imperfect manner inci- 
dentally seen by a French artillerist, Journée, while that observer 
was simply following the line of flight of a projectile with a teles- 
cope, just as also the undulations produced by candle flames are in 
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a weak degree directly visible and in the bright sunlight are imaged 
in shadowy waves upon a uniform white background. 

Instantaneous illumination by the electric spark, the method of 
rendering visible small optical differences or strie, which may 
hence be called the s¢riate, or differential, method,' invented by Fou- 
cault and Toepler, and finally the recording of the image by a pho- 
tographic plate, these therefore are the chief means which are to 
lead us to our goal. 

I instituted my first experiments in the summer of 1884 with a 
target-pistol, shooting the bullet through a striate field as described 
above, and taking care that the projectile whilst in the field should 
disengage an illuminating electric spark from a Leyden jar or 
Franklin’s pane, which spark produced a photographic impression 
of the projectile upon a plate, especially arranged for the purpose. 
I obtained the image of the projectile at once and without difficulty. 
I also readily obtained, with the still rather defective dry plate 
which I was using, exceedingly delicate images of the sound-waves 
(spark-waves). But no atmospheric condensation produced by the 
projectile was visible. I now determined the velocity of my pro- 
jectile and found it to be only 240 metres per second, or consid- 
erably less than the velocity of sound (which is 340 metres per 
second). I saw immediately that under such circumstances no no- 
ticeable compression of the air could be produced, for any atmos- 
pheric compression must of necessity travel forward at the same 
speed with sound (340 metres per second) and consequently would 
be always ahead of and speeding away from the projectile. 

I was so thoroughly convinced, however, of the existence of 
the supposed phenomenon at a velocity exceeding 340 metres per 
second, that I requested Professor Salcher, of Fiume, an Austrian 
port on the Gulf of Quarnero, to undertake the experiment with 
projectiles travelling at a high rate of speed. In the summer of 
1886 Salcher in conjunction with Professor Riegler conducted in a 
spacious and suitable apartment placed at their disposal by the Di- 
rectors of the Royal Imperial Naval Academy, experiments of the 


1The German phrase is Schlierenmethode, by which term the method is known even by Amer- 
ican physicists. It is also called in English the ‘‘shadow-method.’’ But a term is necessary 
which will cover all the derivatives, and so we have employed alternatively the words striate 
and differential, The etymology of schlieren, it would seem, is uncertain. Its present use is de- 
rived from its technological signification in glass-manufacturing, where by d#e Schlieren are 
meant the wavy streaks and imperfections in glass. Hence its application to the method for de- 
tecting small optical differences and faults generally. Professor Crew of Evanston suggests to 
the translator that sch/ieren may be related to our slur (L. G., slitven, to trail, to draggle), a conjec- 
ture which is doubtless correct and agrees both with the meaning of schlieren as given in the large 
German dictionaries and with the intransitive use of our own verb s/ur, the faults in question 
being conceived as “trailings,” “ streakings,’’ etc.—7. J. AfcC. 
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kind indicated and conforming in method exactly to those which | 
had instituted, with the precise results expected. The phenome- 
non, in fact, accorded perfectly with the @ priori sketch of it which 
I had drafted previously to the experiment. As the experiment- 
ing was continued, new and unforeseen features made their appear- 
ance. 

It would be unfair, of course, to expect from the very first ex- 
periments faultless and highly distinct photographs. It was suffi- 
cient that success was secured and that I had convinced myself 
that further labor and expenditure would not be vain. And on 
this score I am greatly indebted to the two gentlemen above men- 
tioned. , 

The Austrian Naval Department subsequently placed a cannon 
at Salcher’s disposal in Pola, an Adriatic seaport, and I myself, 
together with my son, then a student of medicine, having received 
and accepted a courteous invitation from Krupp, repaired to Mep- 
pen, a town in Hanover, where we conducted with only the ne- 
cessary apparatus several experiments on the open artillery range. 
All these experiments furnished tolerably good and complete pic- 
tures. Some little progress, too, was made. The outcome of our 
experience on both artillery ranges, however, was the settled con- 
viction that really good results could be obtained only by the 
most careful conduct of the experiments in a laboratory especially 
adapted to the purpose. The expensiveness of the experiments on 
a large scale was not the determining consideration here, for the 
size of the projectile is indifferent. Given the same velocity and 
the results are quite similar, whether the projectiles are large or 
small. On the other hand, in a laboratory the experimenter has 
perfect control over the initial velocity, which, provided the proper 
equipment is at hand, can be altered at will simply by altering the 
charge and the weight of the projectile. The requisite experiments 
were accordingly conducted by me in my laboratory at Prague, 
partly in conjunction with my son and partly afterwards by him 
alone. The latter are the most perfect and I shall accordingly 
speak in detail here of these only. 

Picture to yourself an apparatus for detecting optical striz set 
up in a dark room. In order not to make the description too com- 
plicated, I shall give the essential features only of the apparatus, 
leaving out of account altogether the minuter details which are 
rather of consequence for the technical performance of the experi- 
ment than for its understanding. We suppose the projectile speed- 
ing on its path, accordingly, through the field of our differential 
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optical apparatus. On reaching the centre of the field (Fig. 3) the 
projectile disengages an illuminating electric spark a, and the im- 
age of the projectile, so produced, is photographically impressed 
upon the plate of the camera behind the intercepting slide 4. In 
the last and best experiments the lens Z was replaced by a spheri- 
cal silvered-glass mirror made by K. Fritsch (formerly Prokesch) 
of Vienna, whereby the apparatus was naturally more complicated 
than it appears in our diagram. The projectile having been care- 
fully aimed passes in crossing the differential field between two ver- 
tical isolated wires which are connected with the two coatings of a 
Leyden jar, and completely filling the space between the wires 
discharges the jar. In the axis of the differential apparatus the cir- 
cuit has a second gap a which furnishes the illuminating spark, the 
image of which falls on the intercepting slide 4. The wires in the 
differential field having occasioned manifold disturbances were sub- 
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Fig. 3. 


sequently done away with. In the new arrangement the projectile 
passes through a ring (see dotted line, Fig. 3), to the air in which 
it imparts a sharp impulse which travels forward in the tube 7 as a 
sound-wave having the approximate velocity of 340 metres per sec- 
ond, topples over through the aperture of an electric screen the 
flame of a candle situated at the other opening of the tube, and so 
discharges the jar. The length of the tube 7 is so adjusted that the 
discharge occurs the moment the projectile enters the centre of the 
now fully clear and free field of vision. We will also leave out of ac- 
count the fact that to secure fully the success of the experiment, a 
large jar is first discharged by the flame, and that by the agency of 
this first discharge the discharge of a second small jar having a spark 
of very short period which furnishes the spark really illuminating 
the projectile is effected. Sparks from large jars have an apprecia- 
ble duration, and owing to the great velocity of the projectiles fur- 
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nish blurred photographs only. By carefully husbanding the light 
of the differential apparatus, and owing to the fact that much more 
light reaches the photographic plate in this way than would other- 
wise reach it, we can obtain beautiful, strong, and sharp photo- 
graphs with incredibly small sparks. The contours of the pictures 
appear as very delicate and very sharp, closely adjacent double 
lines. From their distance from one another, and from the velocity 
of the projectile, the duration of the illumination, or of the spark, 
is found to be goyygy Of a second. It is evident, therefore, that 
experiments with mechanical snap slides can furnish no results wor- 
thy of the name. 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Photograph of a blunted projectile, 


Let us consider now first the picture of a projectile in the 
rough, as represented in Figure 4, and then let us examine it in its 
photographic form as seen in Figure 5. The latter picture is of a 
shot from an Austrian Mannlicher rifle. If I were not to tell you 
what the picture represented you would very likely imagine it to be 
a bird’s eye view of a boat 4 moving swiftly through the water. In 
front you see the bow-wave and behind the body a phenomenon & 
which closely resembles the eddies formed in the wake of a ship. 
And as a matter of fact the dark hyperboloid arc which streams from 
the tip of the projectile really is a compressed wave of air exactly 
analogous to the bow-wave produced by a ship moving through the 
water, with the exception that the wave of air is not a surface- 
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wave. The air-wave is produced in atmospheric space and encom- 
passes the projectile in the form of a shell on all sides. The wave 
is visible for the same reason that the heated shell of air surround- 
ing the candle flame of our former experiments is visible. And the 
cylinder of friction-heated air which the projectile throws off in the 
form of vortex rings really does answer to the water in the wake of 
a vessel, 

Now just as a slowly moving boat produces no bow-wave, but 
the bow-wave is seen only when the boat moves with a speed which 
is greater than the velocity of propagation of surface-waves in 
water, so, in like manner, no wave of compression is visible in 
front of a projectile so long as the speed of the projectile is less 
than the velocity of sound. But if the speed of the projectile 
reaches and exceeds the velocity of sound, then the head-wave, as 
we shall call it, augments noticeably in power, and is more and 
more extended, that is, the angle made by the contours of the 


Fig. 6. 


wave with the direction of flight is more and more diminished, just 
as when the speed of a boat is increased a similar phenomenon is 
noticed in connexion with the bow-wave. In fact, we can from an 
instantaneous photograph so taken approximately estimate the 
speed with which the projectile is travelling. 

The explanation of the bow-wave of a ship and that of the 
head-wave of a body travelling in atmospheric space both repose 
upon the same principle, long ago employed by Huygens. Con- 
ceive a number of pebbles to be cast into a pond of water at regu- 
lar intervals in such wise that all the spots struck are situate in the 
same straight line, and that every spot subsequently struck lies a 
short space farther to the right. The spots first struck will furnish 
then the wave-circles which are widest, and all of them together 
will, at the points where they are thickest, form a sort of cornuco- 
pia closely resembling the bow-wave. The resemblance is greater 
the smaller the pebbles are, and the more quickly they succeed each 
other. If a rod be dipped into the water and quickly carried along 
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its surface, the falling of the pebbles will then take place, so to 
speak, uninterruptedly, and we shall have a real bow-wave. If we 
put the compressed air-wave in the place of the surface-waves of 
the water, we shall have the head-wave of the projectile. 

You may be disposed to say now, it is all very pretty and in- 
teresting to observe a projectile in its flight, but of what practical 
use is it? 

It is true, I reply, one cannot wage war with photographed 
projectiles. And I have likewise often had to say to medical stu- 
dents attending my lectures on physics, when they inquired for the 
practical value of some physical observation, ‘‘ You cannot, gentle- 
men, cure diseases with it.” I had also once to give my opinion 
regarding how much physics should be taught at a school for mil- 
lers, supposing the instruction there to be confined exactly to what 
was necessary for a miller. I was obliged to reply: ‘‘A miller al- 
ways needs exactly as much physics as he knows.”” Knowledge which 
one does not possess one cannot use. 

Let us forego entirely the consideration that as a general thing 
every scientific advance, every new problem elucidated, every ex- 
tension or enrichment of our knowledge of facts, affords a better 
foundation for practical pursuits. Let us rather put the special 
question, Is it not possible to derive some really practical knowl- 
edge from our theoretical acquaintance with the phenomena which 
take place in the space surrounding a projectile? 

No physicist who has ever studied waves of sound or photo- 
graphed them will have the least doubt regarding the sound-wave 
character of the atmospheric condensation encompassing the head 
of a flying projectile. We have therefore, without ado, called this 
condensation the head-wave. 

Knowing this, it follows that the view of Melsens according to 
which the projectile carries along with it masses of air which it 
forces into the bodies struck, is untenable. A forward-moving 
sound-wave is not a forward-moving mass of matter but a forward- 
moving form of motion, just as a water-wave or the waves of a field 
of wheat are only forward-moving forms of motion and not move- 
ments of masses of water or masses of wheat. 

By interference-experiments, on which I cannot touch here but 
which will be found roughly represented in Figure 7, it was found 
that the bell-shaped head-wave in question is an extremely thin 
shell and that the condensations of the same are quite moderate, 
scarcely exceeding two-tenths of an atmosphere. There can be no 
question, therefore, of explosive effects in the body struck by the 
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projectile through so slight a degree of atmospheric compression. 
The phenomena attending wounds from rifle balls, for example, 
are not to be explained as Melsens and Busch explain them, but 
are due, as Kocher and Reger maintain, to the effects of the impact 
of the projectile itself. 

A simple experiment will show how insignificant is the part 
played by the friction of the air, or the supposed conveyance of the 
air along with the moving projectile. If the photograph of the pro- 
jectile be taken while passing through a flame, i. e., a visible gas, 
the flame will be seen to be, not torn and deformed, but smoothly 
and cleanly perforated, like any solid body. Within and around 
the flame the contours of the head-wave will be seen. The flicker- 
ing, the extinction of the flame, etc., take place only after the pro- 
jectile has travelled on a con- 
siderable distance in its path, 
and is then affected by the 
powder gases which hurry 


after the bullet or by the air 
preceding the powder-gases. 

The physicist who exam- : “BA 
ines the head-wave and recog- ' Nee 3 Ny 
nises its sound-wave character i 


also sees that the wave in 

question is of the same kind 

with the short sharp waves 

produced by electric sparks, 

that it is a motse-wave. Hence, 

whenever any portion of the ome 

head-wave strikes the ear it will be heard as a report. Appearances 
point to the conclusion that the projectile carries this report along 
with it. In addition to this report, which advances with the velocity 
of the projectile and so usually travels at a speed greater than the 
velocity of sound, there is also to be heard the report of the explod- 
ing powder which travels forward with the ordinary velocity of 
sound. Hence two explosions will be heard, each distinct in time. 
The circumstance that this fact was long misconstrued by practical 
observers but when actually noticed frequently received grotesque 
explanations and that ultimately my view was accepted as the cor- 
rect one, appears to me in itself a sufficient justification that re- 
searches such as we are here speaking of are not utterly superfluous 
even in practical directions. That the flashes and sounds of dis- 
charging artillery are used for estimating the distances of batteries 
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is well known, and it stands to reason that any unclear theoretical 
conception of the facts here involved will seriously affect the cor- 
rectness of practical calculations. 

It may appear astonishing to a person hearing it for the first 
time, that a single shot has a double report due to two differ- 
ent velocities of propagation. But the reflexion that projectiles 
whose velocity is less than the velocity of sound produce no head- 
waves (because every impulse imparted to the air travels forward, 
that is, ahead, with exactly the velocity of sound), throws full light 
when logically developed upon the peculiar circumstance above 
mentioned. If the projectile moves faster than sound, the air 
ahead of it cannot recede from it quickly enough. The air is 
condensed and warmed, and 
thereupon, as all know, the ve- 
locity of sound is augmented 
until the head-wave travels 
forward as rapidly as the pro- 
jectile itself, so that there is 
no need whatever of any ad- 
ditional augmentation of the 
velocity of propagation. If 
such a wave were left entirely 
to itself, it would increase in 
length and soon pass into an 
ordinary sound-wave, travel- 
ling with less velocity. But 
the projectile is always behind 
it and so maintains it at its 
proper density and velocity. 
Even if the projectile pene- 
trates a piece of cardboard or a board of wood, which catches and © 
obstructs the head-wave, there will, as Figure 8 shows, immediately 
appear at the emerging apex a newly formed, not to say newly born, 
head-wave. We may observe on the cardboard the reflexion and 
diffraction of the head-wave, and by means of a flame its refrac- 
tion, so that no doubt as to its nature can remain. 

Permit me, now, to illustrate the most essential of the points 
that I have just adduced, by means of a few rough drawings taken 
from older and less perfect photographs. 

In the sketch of Figure g you see the projectile, which has just 
left the barrel of the rifle, touch a wire and disengage the illumi- 
nating spark. At the apex of the projectile you already see the be- 
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ginnings of a powerful head-wave, and in front of the wave a trans- 
parent fungiform cluster. This latter is the air which has been 
forced out of the barrel by the projectile. Circular sound-waves, 
noise-waves, which are soon overtaken by the projectile, also issue 
from the barrel. But behind the projectile opaque puffs of pow- 
der-gas rush forth. It is scarcely necessary to add that many other 
questions in ballistics may be studied by this method, as, for exam- 
ple, the movement of the gun-carriage. 

A distinguished French artillerist, M. Gossot, has applied the 
views of the head-wave here given in quite a different manner. The 
practice in measuring the velocity of projectiles is to cause the pro- 
jectile to pass through wire screens placed at different points in its 
path, and by the tearing of these screens to give rise to electro- 
magnetic time-signals on falling slabs or rotating drums. Gossot 
caused these signals to 
be made directly by the 
impact of the _ head- 
wave, did away thus 
with the wire screens, 
and carried the method 
so far as to be able to 
measure the velocities 
of projectiles travelling 
in high altitudes, where 
the use of wire screens 
was quite out of the 
question. 

The laws of the re- 
sistance of fluids and of air to bodies travelling in them form an ex- 
tremely complicated problem, which can be reasoned out very sim- 
ply and prettily as a matter of pure philosophy but in practice 
offers not a few difficulties. The same body having the velocity 








Fig. 9. 


2, 3, 4.... displaces in the same interval 2, 3, 4... times the same 
mass of air, or the same mass of fluid, and imparts to it im addition 
2, 3, 4,-...times the same velocity. But for this, plainly, 4, 9, 
16... . times the original force is required. Hence, the resistance, 


it is said, increases with the square of the velocity. This is all very 
pretty and simple and obvious. But practice and theory are at dag- 
gers’ points here. Practice tells us that when we increase the ve- 
locity the law of the resistance changes. For every portion of the 
velocity the law is different. 

The studies of the talented English naval architect, Froude, 
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have thrown light upon this question. Froude has shown that the 
resistance is conditioned by a combination of the most multifarious 
phenomena. A ship in motion is subjected to the friction of the 
water. It causes eddies and it generates in addition waves which 
radiate outward from it. Every one of these phenomena are de- 
pendent upon the velocity in some different manner, and it is con- 
sequently not astonishing that the law of the resistance should be 
a complicated one. 

The preceding observations suggest quite analogous reflexions 
for projectiles. Here also we have friction, the formation of ed- 
dies, and the generation of waves. Here, also, therefore, we should 
not be surprised at finding the law of the resistance of the aira 
complicated one, nor puzzled at learning that in actuality the law 
of resistance changes as soon as the speed of the projectile exceeds 
the velocity of sound, for this is the precise point at which one im- 
portant element of the resistance, namely, the formation of waves, 
first comes into play. 

No one doubts that a pointed bullet pierces the air with less 
resistance than a blunt bullet. The photographs themselves show 
that the head-wave is weaker for a pointed projectile. It is not im- 
possible, similarly, that forms of bullets will be invented which 
generate fewer eddies, etc., and that we shall study these phenomena 
also by photography. I am of opinion from the few experiments 
which I have made in this direction that not much more can be 
done by changing the form of the projectile when the velocity is 
very great, but I have not gone into the question thoroughly. Re- 
searches of the kind we are considering can certainly not be detri- 
mental to practical artillery, no less than experiments by artillerists 
on a large scale will be of undoubted benefit to physics. 

No one who has had the opportunity of studying modern guns 
and projectiles in their marvellous perfection, their power and pre- 
cision, can help confessing that a high technical and scientific 
achievement has found its incarnation in these objects. We may 
surrender ourselves so completely to this impression as to forget 
for a moment the terrible purposes they serve. 

Permit me, therefore, before we separate, to say a few words 
on this glaring contrast. The greatest man of war and of silence 
which the present age has produced once asserted that perpetual 
peace is a dream, and not a beautiful dream at that. We may ac- 
cord to this profound student of mankind a judgment in these mat- 
ters and can also appreciate the soldier’s horror of stagnation from 
all too lengthy peace. But it requires a strong belief in the insuper- 
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ableness of medizval barbarism to hope for and to expect no great 
improvement in international relations. Think of our forefathers 
and of the times when club law ruled supreme, when within the 
same country and the same state brutal assaults and equally brutal 
self-defence were universal and self-evident. This state of affairs ae 
grew so oppressive that finally a thousand and one circumstances 
compelled people to put an end to it, and the cannon had most to 
say in accomplishing the work. Yet the rule of club law was not 
abolished so quickly after all. It had simply passed to other clubs. 
We must not abandon ourselves to dreams of the Rousseau type. 
Questions of law will forever remain in a certain sense questions of i 
might. Even in the United States where every one is as a matter 
of principle entitled to the same privileges, the ballot according to 
Stallo’s pertinent remark is but a milder substitute for the club. I 
need not tell you that many of our own fellow-citizens even are still 
enamored of the old original methods. Very, very gradually, how- 
ever, as civilisation progresses, the intercourse of men takes on 
gentler forms and no one who really knows the good old times will 
ever honestly wish them back again, however beautifully they may 
be painted and rhymed about. 

In the intercourse of the nations, however, the old club law 
still reigns supreme. But since its rule is taxing the intellectual, 
the moral, and the material resources of the nations to the utmost 
and constitutes scarcely less a burden in peace than in war, scarcely 
less a yoke for the victor than for the vanquished, it must necessa- iF 
rily grow more and more unendurable. Reason, fortunately, is no ii 
longer the exclusive possession of those who modestly call them- He 
selves the upper ten thousand. Here, as everywhere, the evil itself tt 
will awaken the intellectual and ethical forces which are destined i 
to mitigate it. Let the hate of races and of nationalities run riot as ii 
it may, the intercourse of nations will still increase and grow more 
intimate. By the side of the problems which separate nations, the 
great and common ideals which claim the exclusive powers of the 
men of the future appear one after another in greater distinctness 
and in greater might. 
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FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 


IX.— The House of Herod—jJudea as a Roman Province. 


T WAS a moment of intense interest at which we closed our last 
chapter. Everywhere there was ferment and repressed excite- 
ment; the peace established by the iron hand of Herod was but 
the peace of the churchyard. Even in the last days of the tyrant 
the flames began to shoot up. While he was still wrestling with 
death upon his bed of suffering at Jericho the report was spread 
that he was dead, and straightway open rebellion against him and 
his system broke forth. 

Over the chief entrance to the temple Herod had had placed a 
golden eagle as a sign of the Roman sovereignty. Some forty 
young pupils of the highly respected Pharisees Judas and Matthias 
climbed up and with axes cut the golden eagle to pieces. The per- 
petrators were at once seized by the guard and, together with their 
two teachers, dragged to Jericho, where Herod condemned them 
and had them all burned alive. Soon after this, in the spring of 
the year 4 before the birth of Christ, he himself died. 

I assume that my esteemed readers are already aware of the 
fact that Abbot Dionysius Exiguus, who calculated in the sixth 
century the Christian era according to which we still universally 
reckon time, erred in his establishment of the year of Christ’s 
birth, placing it several years, probably five if not seven, too late. 
It is positively certain that Herod died in the year 4 before our 


1Translated from the manuscript of Prof. C. H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas. 
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era; if, therefore, Jesus was born during his reign—and there is 
no reason for doubting this tradition—the conclusion is unavoid- 
able that the date commonly assigned for the birth of Christ is 
wrong. The place of Jesus’ birth is just as much a matter of un- 
certainty as the time; and so is the year of his death,—in this 
latter point reports and estimates vary a matter of seven years, 
from 29 to 36 A. D. 

It is downright providential that we know so little from the 
historical and biographical point of view concerning this greatest 
life that was ever lived on earth. Thus every possibility is to be 
precluded of our falling into the delusion that we know him in 
knowing the date of his birth and of his death and the outward 
circumstances of his life ; he is to stand before us simply in his 
work. 

The life and activity of Jesus fell into the period of Jewish his- 
tory which is to occupy our attention in this chapter, and his activ- 
ity was possible only on the soil of Israel and among the Jewish 
people; but yet a history of the people of Israel is not the place in 
which to speak of him. He swept across the hopelessly darkened 
sky of Israel like a meteor, flashing and vanishing ; he had no ef- 
fect upon the history of the Jewish people, and the fact that he did 
not do this, that he deliberately refused to do so, became, humanly 
speaking, his doom. His people and his time demanded a Mes- 
siah with the sword of Gideon, one who would break the dominion 
of Rome and re-establish the ardently longed-for kingdom of 
Israel. Jesus regarded it as his mission to break the power of sin 
and to establish the Kingdom of God, which is not accomplished 
with the sword of outward power but through the inward regener- 
ation of the spirit. In the invincible faith that this Kingdom of 
God would and must come, Jesus went to his death. But on his 
way to death he had for his people only this affecting farewell : 
“‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves and for your children” (Luke xxiii. 28). 

Herod had a numerous family—nine wives and nine sons and 
five daughters. He had himself caused his three oldest sons to be 
executed, and had frequently altered his will; the last form of it, 
composed shortly before his death, divided the kingdom among 
three of the surviving sons. Archelaus was to receive the royal title 
together with Judea, Samaria, and Idumea; Herod Antipas, Galli- 
lee and Perea; and Philip the northern districts, the two latter 
with the title of tetrarch. 

The confirmation of the will was of course dependent on Au- 
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gustus, and Herod had commissioned Archelaus and Antipas by 
testamentary provision to carry his seal-ring and the sealed docu- 
ments to Rome immediately after his death. But before attending 
to this Archelaus was saluted as king by the troops and the peo- 
ple and celebrated his father’s obsequies with a pompous, seven 
days’ ceremony. Then he addressed the people and promised to 
be a good ruler, and especially to be more clement than his father. 
They immediately took him at his word, and demanded that he re- 
move the unworthy high priest last appointed by his father and 
put a worthier one in his place, and likewise that he should pun- 
ish those councillors of his father who had condemned the two 
Pharisees and their pupils to such a terrible death for destroying 
the golden eagle over the temple gate. Archelaus wanted to avoid 
a conflict before his journey to Rome, and sent delegates to the 
people to pacify them, but these delegates were received with 
showers of stones and sent back with scoffs and jeers. 

They were in the midst of preparations for Pascha, and for 
this reason there was an immense concourse in Jerusalem ; the dis- 
satisfied multitude took possession of the temple in order to com- 
pel compliance with their demands. Now Archelaus sent a tribune 
with a cohort to the temple to establish order, but almost the en- 
tire cohort was stoned to death by the excited populace ; the trib- 
une barely saved his life with a few of his followers. Now of course 
the whole available military force had to be called out to storm and 
purge the temple. Three thousand corpses covered the floor of 
the sanctuary. All pilgrims from without the city received per- 
emptory orders to return home straightway. Order being thus re- 
stored, Archelaus started upon his journey to Rome. In Cesarea 
he met a Roman official, Sabinus, who proposed to take present 
charge of Herod’s heritage. Archelaus tried to restrain him, but of 
course Sabinus pursued his way, and to make him secure Quin- 
tilius Varus, at that time legate in Syria, the same who attained 
such a melancholy renown by his defeat in our Teutoburg forest, 
gave him one of his three legions. 

Sabinus treated the country after the usual fashion of Roman 
provincial officials ; this aroused such bitterness that an unusually 
large number of pilgrims came to Jerusalem for the celebration of 
Pentecost and actually besieged Sabinus. The Jews having taken 
possession of the porches of the temple and thrown thence weapons 
and stones upon the heads of the Romans, Sabinus set fire to the 
porches so that the Jews perished miserably in the flames. The 
temple was stormed and of course plundered ; Sabinus is said to 
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have stolen for his own treasury four hundred talents, that is, con- 
siderably over $500,000. 

Now open rebellion broke forth throughout the country. 
Everywhere there gathered bands which slaughtered all the Ro- 
mans and all the adherents of Herod whom they could capture. 
Sabinus sent to Varus for help, and the latter entered the rebellious 
country with all the troops at his disposal. How he conducted him- 
self can be imagined. Plundered and burned cities whose inhabit- 
ants had been slaughtered or sold into slavery marked the route of 
the victorious Roman army. Varus entered Jerusalem and there 
had two thousand of the ringleaders crucified at one time; after 
these valiant deeds he left the pacified country and returned to An- 
tiochia. 

Meanwhile the two brothers had presented a very discreditable 
scene in Rome. Each sought to exclude the other and to get pos- 
session of as great a share as possible of his father’s heritage, while 
at the same time there appeared a delegation of the Jewish people 
praying for the removal of the whole Herodian family in order that 
they might live according to their own laws under immediate Ro- 
man overlordship. Now Augustus was obliged to come to a de- 
cision. He confirmed the last testament of Herod in its main fea- 
tures, merely denying Archelaus the royal title for the time being 
and requiring him to be satisfied with that of ethnarch. 

The destinies of the three brothers developed in great diver- 
gence. The only attractive figure in the whole Herodian family, a 
genuine white raven, is Philip. And it is to be remembered in 
this connexion that the portions of the country over which he ruled 
were almost entirely heathen and the Jews in a great minority, a 
fact which made government much easier. According to Josephus 
he carried on a search for the sources of the Jordan which lie in 
his territory. He rebuilt Paneas and Bethsaida ; thenceforth the 
former was called Cesarea Philippi, the latter Julias. Josephus 
gives the following sketch of him: ‘‘ He was well-disposed and 
‘‘kind toward his subjects, without ambition, and never left his 
‘country his whole life long. He always went about with a small 
‘‘retinue and had a tribunal-seat carried about after him in order to 
‘*be able to pass forthwith upon any petition which might be pre- 
‘sented by whoever met him.” He died in the year 33, after a 
reign of thirty-seven years, leaving no children; thereupon Tibe- 
rius sequestered his country and added it to the province of Syria. 

The second son, Herod Antipas, is the sovereign of Jesus, and 
is characterised by him as a fox; it was he that had John the Bap- 
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tist executed. We know of him only his architectural construc- 
tions, his founding of cities, and the serious scandal in his domes- 
tic relations which cost the Baptist his life. The most important 
city founded by him is Tiberias, on the west shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, named in honor of the Emperor Tiberius. In laying the 
foundations it turned out that there had been on the spot an an- 
cient burial-place with quantities of skeletons. This made the spot 
unclean, and pious Jews refused to dwell there, so that Antipas 
was finally constrained to settle the city with the most questionable 
elements. It had a wholly heathen character, and at the outbreak 
of war the wrath of the people was directed first of all against these 
edifices and they were destroyed. The final complications and the 
close of his forty-three years’ reign, which all arose from his sinful 
union with his brother's wife, Herodias, will receive our attention 
hereafter in another connexion. 

Of briefest endurance was the reign of Archelaus, who exer- 
cised his authority almost exclusively in the appointment and re- 
moval of high priests, incidentally erecting some edifices. He too 
gave deep offence by his marriage with Glaphyra, the widow of 
his half-brother Alexander. Besides this a false Alexander soon 
made his appearance. Alexander, the eldest son of Herod and Ma- 
rianne the Maccabee, would have been the regular heir to the 
throne. So a young man with a striking resemblance to him 
claimed to be Alexander, reporting that the executioner, moved by 
pity, had failed to carry out the command of Herod, but had sub- 
stituted a corpse that looked like him. This youth was received 
everywhere with shouts of rejoicing by the Jews, and even had the 
impudence to go to Rome in order to demand his inheritance at 
the hands of Augustus; but Augustus, who had been personally 
acquainted with the real Alexander, saw through the fraud directly 
and sent the adventurer to the galleys. 

After Archelaus had ruled for nine years in barbarity and 
tyranny, as Josephus puts it, his subjects made charges against 
him to Augustus, who immediately summoned him to Rome. The 
charges were so serious that Augustus deposed him without cere- 
mony and banished him to Vienne in Gaul, where he had time, far 
from Jerusalem, to meditate upon the duties of a ruler. The prin- 
cipality of Archelaus was sequestered and put under immediate 
Roman government ; a procurator of noble rank was to rule it sub- 
ject to the legate for the province of Syria. 

Thus the people had attained what they had themselves re- 
quested ten years earlier, but they were soon to realise with terror 
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what a yoke they had thereby brought upon their own necks. The 
moment when Judea came under immediate Roman government, 
in the year 6, is the beginning of the end. While Herod and his 
sons from mere shrewdness and for self-preservation had shown all 
possible consideration for the religious convictions of the Jews, 
they were now exposed without rights or defence to the whims of 
Roman subaltern officials who regarded their office first of all as a 
gold mine, had absolutely no appreciation of the character and po- 
sition of the Jews, but on the contrary regarded them with dislike 
and contempt and took a fiendish delight in making the unfortu- 
nate race feel their power and in offending and mocking them in 
every conceivable manner. 

When we read of the actions and tyrannical usurpations of 
these ‘‘stewards,” who almost without exception were pests, it 
seems often incomprehensible that the Jews endured such condi- 
tions for sixty years. The procurator had his official residence in 
the city of Caesarea, which had been splendidly built up and beau- 
tified by Herod. Only on the occasion of the great religious fes- 
tivals were they accustomed to come to Jerusalem in order to 
keep an eye on the multitudes gathered there; then they occu- 
pied the palace of Herod, which served as pretorium. They had 
control of all military and financial matters and were referees in af- 
fairs of justice: capital sentences, especially, pronounced by the 
sanhedrin, required their confirmation. As a token of the heathen 
overlordship which was felt by the Jews to be especially hard and 
oppressive, the Romans had taken under their charge the high 
priest’s robe; it was kept in the pretorium which was occupied by 
a cohort that served as permanent garrison of Jerusalem, and was 
brought out for use in the temple only four times a year, at the 
three high feasts and on the day of atonement, but had to be re- 
turned every time immediately after it had been used. 

The very first experience of the Roman rule showed what was 
to be expected on both sides. Augustus caused a census of the 
new province to be taken by the Syrian legate P. Sulpicius Qui- 
rinus, thereon to base a readjustment of the taxes. At this, open 
rebellion broke forth on every side. The high priest Joazar, in- 
deed, by shrewd and conciliatory management, succeeded in avoid- 
ing the worst consequences and in bringing the people to reason ; 
but the irreconcilables now formed a regular faction, the enthusi- 
asts or Zealots, whose only aim was to oppose the Roman dominion 
by every possible means and never to permit a compromise be- 
tween Israel and Rome; the leaders of the party are reported to 
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have been the Galilean Judas (very probably a son of Hezekiah, 
the judicial execution of whom had once brought Herod into con- 
flict with the sanhedrin at Jerusalem) and a Pharisee named Shad- 
duck. Thus from the start civil war was latent and revolution was 
declared as a standing condition. 

Under such trying circumstances it would of course have re- 
quired persons of extraordinary tact to avoid adding new stores to 
the already great mass of tinder. But these procurators were no 
better, rather worse if possible, than they generally were at that 
period. Of the first four we know scarcely more than their names. 
From the time of Coponius, the first of them, Josephus tells us 
how some Samaritans slipped into the temple during the Pascha 
period and strewed all about the temple human bones which they 
had carried hidden under their cloaks ; thus the temple was made 
unclean for seven days, and Pascha could not be celebrated at all. 
The fourth of them, Valerius Gratus, appointed and removed not 
less than five high priests during his eleven years of office. We 
have more details concerning only the fifth of the series, Pontius 
Pilate, who tormented the Jews from 26 to 36 A. D., and earned 
a melancholy immortality through the destiny which, supported 
by his uneasy conscience, condemned him to pronounce upon Jesus 
the sentence of death and have it executed. 

Up to this time the religious views of the Jews had been 
treated with the utmost possible consideration, and at least all 
wanton conflicts had been avoided; in particular the military 
standards with the image of the emperor, which were especially 
offensive to the Jews, had been kept away from Jerusalem. This 
seemed to Pilate a lamentable weakness, and one night he caused 
some of these images to be brought to Jerusalem. When the Jews 
saw the abomination the next morning there set out for Caesarea a 
deputation en masse, thousands of men, women, and children, who 
beset the procurator for five days and nights with their cries and 
lamentations. Pilate declared that the honor of the emperor would 
not permit the revocation of the order; finally he invited them to 
gather in the stadium at the end of six days, when he would give 
them his decision. He caused the whole stadium to be surrounded 
by soldiers who awaited only his nod to fall upon the defenceless 
host. After they were all assembled in the stadium he announced 
that the standards would and must remain in Jerusalem ; and when 
a loud outcry and lamentation answered him he ordered the sol- 
diers to advance. Then the Jews of their own accord bared their 
necks and breasts, begging Pilate to kill them all in order that 
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they might not be constrained to witness such a sacrilege. This 
persistence and desperation moved Pilate to recede from his posi- 
tion: he dismissed the Jews and the standards were in fact quietly 
removed from Jerusalem. 

But Pilate hoped to gain his end indirectly. He caused to be 
hung up on the walls of the preztorium in Jerusalem votive tablets 
with only the name of the emperor and of himself as the one offer- 
ing them. Again they beset Pilate to recall the offensive order, 
but this time he was inexorable. Thereupon the Jews appealed di- 
rectly to Tiberius, who, seeing that Pilate cared less to honor him 
than to offend the Jews, commanded the tablets to be removed and 
hung up in the temple of Augustus which Herod had built at Pa- 
neas. Encouraged by this success, the Jews opposed Pilate even 
where religious scruples were not so distinctly involved. Pilate 
recognised the need of a water system for Jerusalem, and for this 
public labor demanded a contribution from the treasury of the tem- 
ple. When he came to Jerusalem to inspect the construction he 
was again surrounded by a screaming and groaning mob; but 
Pilate had known or foreseen what was to come, and had given or- 
ders to his soldiers to mingle with the multitude dressed in civil- 
ians’ garb and with clubs under their cloaks. Ata sign from him 
they burst forth and with their clubs slew a great number of 
people. The construction was completed without further disturb- 
ance. 

In an official document addressed to the Emperor Caligula, 
Pilate is described as inflexible and unsparingly harsh in character, 
and his administration as an unbroken series of outrages and 
crimes of every sort: venality, violence, plunder, abuse, insults, 
continual executions without sentence, and infinite and unbearable 
cruelties. 

Thus we can understand well when we are told that Barabbas, 
a notorious murderer familiar to us in connection with the passion 
of Jesus, was captured in an uprising, and that Pilate mingled the 
blood of Galileans with their sacrifices, that is to say, evidently 
had to suppress an insurrection of Galileans that had broken out 
in the temple. But finally the unhappy people were to be released 
from their tormentor. The Samaritans believed that the ancient 
and sacred vessels of the tabernacle were buried on Mount Geri- 
zim and that they would appear again at the approach of the Mes- 
sianic period. A zealot or a fraud invited the people to gather at 
Mount Gerizim with a promise to show them there the sacred ves- 
sels. Pilate had heard of the affair, and had the whole multitude 
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of innocent people incontinently hacked to pieces. For this the 
Samaritans brought charges against him before the Syrian legate, 
Vitellius, who suspended him from his office immediately and sent 
him to Rome to answer to the charges. Of the two successors of 
Pilate we know only the names. 

At Pascha in the year 36 A. D. the legate Vitellius came himself 
to Jerusalem and took the hearts of the Jewish people by storm by 
giving back the high priest’s robe and having it taken back to the 
temple for free use on all occasions. This same Vitellius shows 
how easy it was with even a modicum of good will to avoid con- 
flicts. Herod Antipas, in order to marry his sister-in-law, Her- 
odias, had put away his first wife, a daughter of the Arab sheik 
Aretas, and as a result got into a war with his former father-in- 
law, which was turning out very unfortunately for himself. Accord- 
ingly he applied to Rome for aid and Tiberius commanded Vitel- 
lius to punish the Arab sheik. Vitellius, who had no liking at all 
for Antipas, was not eager to do this, but of course was obliged to 
obey the imperial command. He set out upon his expedition from 
Antiochia. At the border of the Holy Land he was met by a Jew- 
ish deputation with the urgent petition not to conduct his army 
with the imperial images through Jewish territory. Vitellius, being 
a humane and considerate man, actually had his troops go around 
the Jewish country and went alone to Jerusalem, where he was re- 
ceived with tremendous enthusiasm. Here he received the news 
of the death of Tiberius and returned in haste to Antiochia without 
having taken the field against Aretas. 

With the death of Tiberius begins a troublous time for Judea ; 
for now ascends the throne of the Czsars that horrible combination 
of fool and tyrant which continues to be known in history under 
the nickname of Caligula. Caligula was completely in earnest in 
demanding divine worship of his person, and the servile heathen 
populace made haste to show its fidelity by the erection of altars 
and images of the Emperor. Such an altar was erected in Jamnia, 
but was immediately torn down by the Jews. When the Emperor 
heard of this he commanded that his image be set up in the holy 
of holies of the temple at Jerusalem, and the legate in Syria, Pe- 
tronius, was directed to march forthwith to Jerusalem with all the 
troops at his disposal in order to carry out the imperial command. 
Petronius was a man of sense; the genuine despair of the Jews 
made such an impression upon him that he made every effort to 
postpone the affair. But as nothing came of these efforts and the 
Emperor insisted on his order Petronius risked the anger of the 
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Emperor, withdrew his troops from the country and reported to 
Caligula that the execution of his order was impossible, wherefore 
he must beg him to rescind it. Who knows what would have hap- 
pened if the Jews had not had in King Agrippa, of whom we shall 
soon speak more at length, a powerful advocate with the Emperor. 
Caligula decreed that all should remain as of old in the temple at 
Jerusalem, but that no one should be prevented from erecting 
altars and images to the Emperor in the rest of the country. As 
punishment for his insubordination Petronius received orders to 
take his own life. But before this order arrived the good legate 
had received the news of the assassination of the tyrant, and thus 
the danger for Petronius and the Jewish people was past. 

And now Judea was destined once more to become an inde- 
pendent realm and a Jewish king once more to unite under his 
sceptre the whole territory of Herod. Agrippa was the son of 
Aristobulus, the second son of Herod and Marianne, and conse- 
quently a scion of the Maccabees. In his youth he lived at Rome, 
like all young princes at that time. He followed the instincts of 
youth and incurred grudges and debts until the soil of Rome be- 
came too warm for him. He arrived in his native country abso- 
lutely without means of subsistence. His sister Herodias appealed 
on his behalf to her husband, Antipas, who gave him the posi- 
tion of market prefect at Tiberias. But Antipas on an occasion 
when he was under the influence of liquor having reproached his 
brother-in-law at the public table with living wholly at his expense, 
Agrippa had sufficient sense of honor to resign the position of 
market prefect. He went to Antiochia, to the legate Flaccus, 
whom he had known at Rome, but was soon obliged to leave this 
place also when Flaccus learned that Agrippa was making cap- 
ital out of his friendship and receiving payment for his interfer- 
ence in government affairs. After an adventurous journey, on 
which he barely escaped from his creditors, he finally landed in 
Rome, paid his respects to the old emperor at Capri and formed a 
close friendship with the heir to the throne, Gaius Cesar, the later 
Caligula. An incautious expression of Agrippa’s having come to 
the ears of Tiberius, he had him imprisoned ; but only six months 
after this Agrippa’s boon companion, Caligula, ascended the throne, 
released his friend from prison, presented him with a chain of gold 
as heavy as the iron chain which he had worn, and in addition 
gave him the tetrarchate of his deceased uncle Philip with the 
title of king. 

For a time the newly appointed king remained in Rome, and 
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did not start upon the journey into his kingdom for a year and a 
half. Then he went by way of Alexandria. There lived in Alex- 
andria at that time a Jewish man whom not even the briefest his- 
tory of the people of Israel can pass over in silence, the philoso- 
pher Philo. The importance and the influence of this man are 
almost incalculable. He was the first who succeeded in completely 
and harmoniously uniting Shem and Japhet. He is a Jew by con- 
viction and at the same time a perfect Greek, who made it the task 
of his life to combine into a higher unity revelation and philoso- 
phy, to establish religion upon a philosophical basis and to trans- 
figure philosophy with the spirit of religion. Only in this does the 
Jew appear: that the religious element is decidedly predominant 
and that his ultimate aim is not philosophical but religious. 

The unique significance of this man lies in the fact that, while 
his people refused to follow him and under the pressure of circum- 
stances soon entered upon a course exactly the opposite of his own, 
the Christian Church walked in his footsteps. It adopted Philo’s 
especial conception and treatment of the Old Testament and his 
philosophical method: the whole theology and dogmatics of the 
early church, especially of the church of Alexandria and the Orient, 
which laid the foundation of dogmatics, is inconceivable without 
Philo. We owe to him also the account of the terrible events that 
took place in Alexandria at that time. Although Agrippa avoided 
any offensive action on the occasion of his visit, nevertheless the 
king of the Jews was most rudely insulted by the populace of Alex- 
andria, and from this resulted one of the most shocking persecu- 
tions of the Jews that is reported in history. 

Fresh from the impression of such occurrences Agrippa en- 
tered his kingdom. Now he outranked his neighbor, the uncle 
and brother-in-law upon whose bounty he had shortly before been 
dependent. The pride of Herodias could not endure this; she did 
not rest until her husband had gone to Rome in order to beg the 
royal title for himself. But Agrippa had already prepared his 
friend Caligula to give him a fitting reception ; Antipas was simply 
deposed and exiled to Lyons, and Agrippa received his kingdom 
in addition to his own. Herodias remained faithful to her husband 
even in the misfortune into which she had plunged him, and ac- 
companied him on his exile into Gaul ; here they both died. 

Agrippa happened to be in Rome just at the time when his 
friend and patron, Caligula, was murdered ; and to him chiefly the 
weak and contemptible Claudius owed his elevation to the throne 
of the Czsars. Now Claudius showed his gratitude: he conferred 
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‘upon Agrippa in addition the whilom Roman province of Judea, so 
that in the year 41 A. D. there was once more a Jewish kingdom 
under a native ruler. As a king of united Judea Agrippa made 
earnest efforts to atone for his former graceless life. The three 
years of dominion which were vouchsafed him are the last bright 
spot in the history of the people of Israel. 

As is often the case with flippant and dissolute people, Agrippa 
seems to have been personally very good-natured, attractive and 
amiable ; along with this he observed most strictly and conscien- 
tiously all the laws and commandments, and endeavored in all re- 
spects to be a faithful and pious Jew. Once more under his rule 
the Pharisees had things their own way, and the people were at- 
tached to him with affectionate ardor, while his heathen subjects 
felt for him an equally great hatred and contempt. Withal, he 
used his great personal influence with Claudius everywhere for the 
advantage of the Jews, just as his grandfather Herod had done. In 
order to please the Jews he persecuted the rising Christian Church 
and had the apostle James beheaded. 

He also looked after the outward welfare of his people and his 
kingdom, and was on the point of building new fortifications about 
Jerusalem when the Syrian legate, Marsus, reported the matter to 
Rome, whereupon the Roman Government forbade the continu- 
ation of the work. A council of princes which he called to meet at 
Tiberias, at which five Roman vassal-princes were present, was 
dispersed by Marsus, who went in person to Tiberias and simply 
sent the members home. 

But this last happy period for the Jewish people was not to 
last long. After a reign of but three years Agrippa died at Czsarea 
a sudden death, the remarkable circumstances of which are related 
in substantial agreement by Josephus and the Acts of the Apostles. 
The heathen inhabitants of Cesarea gave unrestrained expression 
to their joy at the death of the Jewish king and insulted most ob- 
scenely the statues of his daughters. What was likely to be the re- 
sult when this hatred could flame out unchecked, or even if possi- 
ble be stirred up? 

Agrippa left three daughters, and a son of seventeen years 
bearing his own name. The Roman Government considered it 
dangerous to entrust the Jewish people to the hands of so young a 
ruler. And the hesitation was certainly well founded. Josephus 
reports the remarkable fact that about this time two Jewish broth- 
ers from Nehardea in Mesopotamia, by name Asinzus and Anilzus, 
had placed themselves at the head of a great troop of Jews there 
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and were keeping all Mesopotamia in excitement and terror. Ac- 
cordingly the youthful Agrippa remained for the time being as 
a private citizen in Rome, where indeed he used every opportu- 
nity to be of use to his countrymen; the whole kingdom of his 
father was sequestered as a Roman province and again placed 
under the administration of a procurator subordinate to the legate 
in Syria. The supervision over the temple and the right to appoint 
and remove high priests were conferred upon a younger brother of 
the deceased Agrippa, Herod by name, who through the interven- 
tion of his brother had received the little kingdom of Chalcis at the 
foot of Lebanon. 

With the return of Judea to a Roman administration begins 
the prelude of the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish people 
—perhaps the most shocking tragedy known to the history of the 
world. The seven procurators who had the administration of the un- 
happy land from 44 to 66 A. D. seemed to act as if in concert in order 
to drive the people to despair and revolt. The very first, Caspius 
Fadus, began his official career with an act of petty spite by de- 
manding back the high priest’s robe. The Jews appealed first to 
the Syrian legate, Cassius Longinus, and, this being without re- 
sult, directly to the emperor; here young Agrippa, by his personal 
connexions, managed to secure a decision that all should remain as 
of old. Josephus characterises the activity of Fadus in the words: 
‘«With the greatest discretion and energy he purged all Judea of 
highwaymen.”’ We already know what to think of that. One detail 
has been transmitted to us. A certain Theudas, who is also men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, had summoned the people to 
the Jordan where at his command the miracle of Joshua should be 
repeated. Fadus sent thither a company of cavalry, who simply 
cut the people down and brought the head of Theudas to Jeru- 
salem. 

Tiberius Alexander, the successor of Fadus, was himself a Jew 
and a nephew of the philosopher Philo. But Alexander was a ren- 
egade who had no feeling for his people; he even served Titus 
later at the siege of Jerusalem as chief counsellor. Under him 
Judea was visited by a severe famine. Furthermore he crucified 
two sons of Judas, the founder of the faction of the Zealots, by 
name James and Simon. 

But these were innocent trifles compared with what took place 
under the third procurator, Ventidius Cumanus, from 48 to 52. On 
the great holidays the procurator was always present in Jerusalem, 
and a guard was stationed in the temple. On the day of Pascha a 
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soldier of the temple guard indulged in an unmentionable obscene 
insult of the ceremonial procession. The people hastened to Cu- 
manus in order to demand the punishment of the offender. When 
Cumanus failed to satisfy their demands, he himself was assailed 
with abusive epithets and stones were thrown at the guards. Then 
Cumanus gave the word to attack, and there resulted such a 
butchery and such a fearful disorder that ten thousand, according 
to another report twenty thousand, persons perished. 

It is no wonder that such occurrences kindled anew the hatred 
against the Romans. Thus an imperial official, Stephanus, was 
attacked shortly after this upon the open highway not far from Je- 
rusalem and robbed of all he had. As the perpetrators could not 
be found out, Cumanus for punishment had all the adjacent vil- 
lages plundered by his soldiers. On this occasion a roll of the 
Thora fell into the hands of the soldiery, and one of them could 
not refrain from tearing the sacred book to pieces before the eyes 
of the horror-stricken Jews and throwing the fragments with rude 
jests into the fire. Again the people resorted to one of those pop- 
ular demonstritions en masse and went to Cumanus in Cesarea. 
The excitement was so tremendous that Cumanus found it advis- 
able to give in. He had the perpetrator of the outrage led forth 
and decapitated before the eyes of the Jews, whereupon they dis- 
persed and returned home. 

A third instance was still worse. Some Samaritans had mur- 
dered a Galilean on his way to the celebration in Jerusalem ; the 
Jews complained, but Cumanus, bribed by the Samaritans, paid no 
attention to the complaint. Now the Jews took redress into their 
own hands: great troops armed themselves and attacked the Sa- 
maritans, and, as Josephus himself relates, cut down all without 
regard for age or sex, and laid the villages in ashes. Now Cumanus 
sent his tribune, Celer, against the insurgents, and the Roman sol- 
diers of course made easy work of the undisciplined hordes. It 
need not be added that they took merciless advantage of their vic- 
tory. Now the Jews complained to the Syrian legate, Ummidius 
Quadratus. He investigated the affair and crucified all whom Cu- 
manus had taken alive besides arresting and decapitating eighteen 
others who were deeply compromised ; but Cumanus himself he 
suspended from office, and sent him, together with the tribune, 
Celer, to Rome, there to give account of themselves before the em- 
peror. 

Again the influence of Agrippa was felt: Cumanus was exiled 
and the tribune, Celer, taken back to Jerusalem, where he was 
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dragged through the streets and executed ; even the guilty Samar- 
itans were executed. The ex-high priest Jonathan, the successor 
of the Caiphas of the New Testament, who headed the Jewish del- 
egation which had accused Cumanus and the Samaritans in Rome, 
asked of Claudius as an especial favor that Felix, the brother of the 
all-powerful freedman of the emperor, be made Roman procurator. 
The emperor willingly granted this request, and thus a man of the 
most fateful destiny enters upon the'soil of Palestine. His admin- 
istration isthe turning-point ; from that time on the revolution be- 
came established. 

The great historian Tacitus characterises Felix as a man who 
exercised the authority of a king with the temper of a slave through 
every sort of cruelty and license, and who, as brother of the all- 
powerful Pallas, thought himself able to practise all his outrages 
with impunity. We can still recognise clearly the various stages 
through which events developed. First Felix attacked the Zealots. 
He succeeded by treacherous violation of his word in capturing 
alive their leader, Eleazar, whom he sent to Rome in chains: ‘‘ The 
‘“‘number of highwaymen who were crucified, and of those who 
‘*were executed in other ways on suspicion of making common 
**cause with highwaymen, cannot be calculated,” says Josephus, 
with blood-curdling brevity. 

The answer to this Roman policy of extreme brutal violence 
was not long lacking. Now was formed the party of the so-called 
Sicarii, whose maxim was to put Romans and Roman sympathisers 
out of the way by assassination. With short daggers, called ‘‘sica,” 
under their cloaks, they mingled with the multitude, crowded upon 
their victims and stabbed them unseen. One of their first victims 
was the high priest Jonathan, whom they murdered at the direc- 
tion of the procurator. Jonathan, who had secured ‘the position 
for Felix, was an inconvenient monitor, and kept urging him to en- 
deavor to give a more just administration. Thereupon Felix paid 
to the Sicarii through a go-between a large sum of money to have 
them put his troublesome friend out of the way. The wretches act- 
ually went to Jerusalem in the disguise of pilgrims and stabbed the 
high priest in the temple. Of course the infamous deed instigated 
by the procurator himself remained undiscovered and unpunished. 
The evil increased to such an extent that soon no one felt his life 
to be safe, and people suspected an assassin in every one they 
chanced to meet. 

There were religious as well as political fanatics, false prophets 
and Messiases, who stirred up the people and promised miracles 
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and signs. When Felix proceeded against these also with barbar- 
ous severity, and when even the more conservative Jews helped 
him in suppressing the particularly dangerous uprising led by the 
Egyptian who is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, the fanat- 
ics went through the country in troops with the watchword that 
those who chose voluntarily to be slaves must be forced into free- 
dom. Everywhere they murdered those friendly to Rome, pillaged 
their houses and their villages and then gave them to the flames. 
Besides all this there was a regular civil war between the Jewish 
and non-Jewish population in Cesarea, the residence of the procu- 
rator himself. The Jews claimed that Cesarea, having been built 
by a Jewish king, was a Jewish city, which the heathen of course 
would not admit. The Jews were in the majority, but the heathen 
had the Roman soldiery on their side. Once when the Jews were 
getting the best of it in such an encounter, Felix ordered the sol- 
diers to use their swords and plunder the houses of the richest 
Jews, and when the disturbances did not cease sent the leaders of 
both parties to Rome to advocate their cause before Nero. By 
bribing Nero’s secretary the heathen secured a decision adverse to 
the Jews and recognising themselves as masters of the city. During 
these scenes of violence the apostle Paul lay in prison in Czsarea, 

However, Felix did not live to hear the decision. After a rule 
of eight years he was recalled, probably in the year 60 A. D., and 
barely managed to.escape being sentenced at Rome. A searching 
side-light is thrown upon Jewish conditions at that time by the re- 
port of Josephus, that the high priest Ishmael, through his servants, 
appropriated to himself alone the tithes due to all the other: priests 
and Levites, so that even priests died of starvation. 

At last they seemed to understand at Rome that they had ob- 
ligations toward Judea ; Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus, a 
really upright man with good intentions and a sense of justice. 
Festus too had to deal with highwaymen and Sicarii and false 
prophets, but even now the worst might have been avoided had 
not Festus died after two short years. The. high priest Ananos 
used the interval between the death of Festus and the arrival of 
his successor to have James, the brother of Jesus, stoned to death. 
This next procurator, Albinus,—I now quote from Josephus,— 
‘‘conducted affairs in an entirely different spirit from his prede- 
cessor; there was no wickedness that he did not practise. Not 
only did he embezzle public moneys and rob a multitude of private 
citizens, of their property and burden the whole people with im- 
posts, but he released captive highwaymen for, ransoms from their 
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relatives; those that could not pay remained in prison. Every vil- 
lain gathered a band of his own, and Albinus towered among them 
like a robber-chief, using his adherents to plunder honest citizens. 
The victims remained silent; others, still exempt, flattered the 
wretch in order to secure immunity. Nevertheless Albinus ap- 
peared honorable in comparison with his successor, Gessius Flo- 
rus. For while the former had practised his villainies in secret, 
and with a certain degree of caution, Gessius Florus made an open 
boast of his crimes against the people; he practised every sort of 
robbery and abuse precisely as though he had been sent to pun- 
ish condemned criminals. His cruelty was pitiless, his infamies 
shameless; never before did any one so veil truth with deceit, or 
discover more cunning ways of accomplishing his knaveries. To 
enrich himself at the expense of individuals was not enough for 
him ; he robbed whole cities and ruined whole communities ; things 
could not have been worse had he made public proclamation 
throughout the land that every one might plunder where and what 
he would provided only that he himself received his share of the 
booty. Whole districts were depopulated by his greed, multitudes 
left their homes and fled into foreign provinces.”” A single syl- 
lable added would destroy the impression made by these words of 
Josephus. 

When the legate in Syria, Cestius Gallus, was in Jerusalem on 
the occasion of the Easter celebration he was surrounded by three 
million Jews who besought him with tears and lamentations to take 
pity on their unspeakable misery. Florus stood beside the legate 
and listened to the complaints with a scornful smile. Gallus prom- 
ised to persuade Florus to be milder, and the two left Jerusalem, 
the latter with the firm intention of forcing the Jews into rebellion 
as the only means of concealing his own crimes and infamies. 

Soon there were new troubles in Caesarea. The most promi- 
nent Jews endeavored to approach Florus on his own footing, of- 
fering him eight talents, about $7,500, if he would check the arro- 
gant encroachments of the heathen. Florus took the money and 
left Czsarea, of course without doing anything. The following 
Sabbath the heathen went so far as to publicly ridicule and disturb 
the Jewish worship. From this arose such a fearful riot that even 
the Roman troops in Czsarea were unable to restore order. When 
a delegation of Jews went to Florus and referred plainly to the 
eight talents, Florus simply imprisoned them. 

Then came the drop which filled the brimming cup to over- 
flowing. On the pretence that the emperor needed the money Flo- 
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rus demanded from the treasury of the temple seventeen talents 
(that is, about $15,000). At this their rage burst forth like flames ; 
with dreadful outcries and uttering imprecations upon Florus, the 
multitude gathered in the temple, and some waggish fellows passed 
a plate to take up a collection for poor, distressed Florus. To 
avenge this insult he marched upon Jerusalem with his troops. A 
respectful deputation went forth to meet him; but Florus chal- 
lenged them through fifty horsemen sent in advance to mock him 
to his face, and the horsemen charged upon them and scattered 
them in fright. The next morning Florus established his tribunal 
and demanded the surrender of those that had mocked him. But 
when they calmly represented to him the impossibility of this, since 
those persons were not known and not to be discovered, Florus 
commanded his troops to pillage Jerusalem and cut down every one 
they met. Florus even scourged and crucified Jews who possessed 
the rank of Roman knighthood, and on this one day three thou- 
sand six hundred persons perished. Berenice, the sister of King 
Agrippa, happening to be in Jerusalem at the time, went barefoot 
to Florus and implored mercy for her people ; but she was treated 
roughly and driven away with insult and abuse. This occurred on 
the 16th of May of the year 66 A. D. 

But even now the more prudent succeeded in calming the 
rebellious people. This was very unwelcome to Florus, and he 
declared that he could not regard their desire for peace as sincere 
unless they would formally meet and salute two cohorts which were 
approaching from Cesarea. At the urgent entreaty of the priests 
the people consented even to this. But Florus had commanded 
the cohorts not to return the greeting of the Jews, and to attack 
them the moment a word of resentment was heard. The result was 
actually as he anticipated: the soldiers were saluted with respect 
but did not return the greeting of the Jews; the latter were at first 
surprised, and when then some began to murmur the soldiers drew 
their swords and began the slaughter. At the same time Florus 
started out from Jerusalem with his remaining troops and thus at- 
tacked the people from both sides. But the latter held their ground 
and the small force of troops were insufficient to prevail against the 
population of Jerusalem. During the night all the bridges and ap- 
proaches to the temple were destroyed. When Florus, who had 
intended to plunder the temple, found this plan frustrated he de- 
parted from Jerusalem, leaving in charge a Roman cohort and 
making the priests and leaders of the people responsible for keep- 
ing the peace. 
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Both Florus and the Jews reported this occurrence to the le- 
gate, Cestius Gallus; but as these reports were naturally contra- 
dictory, Cestius sent the tribune Neapolitanus to Jerusalem to 
ascertain the facts. Neapolitanus was received with much cere- 
mony, and the Jews poured forth their woes in eloquent words, 
saying that they were opposed only to Florus and not to the Ro- 
mans. To show him how peaceably disposed the people were 
Neapolitanus was invited to walk about the entire city with but a 
single guide and see whether the slightest harm would befall him, 
In fact Neapolitanus made the experiment and was soon so sure of 
the situation that he summoned the people together, praised their 
loyal and faithful conduct and admonished them urgently once 
more to keep the peace, and all might turn out well. With this he 
returned to Antiochia to make his report to the legate. 

Now the people requested Agrippa, who had accompanied 
Neapolitanus to Jerusalem, to denounce Florus to Nero. Agrippa 
demanded that they first restore the broken connexions between 
the fortress and the temple and pay the forty talents of taxes still 
in arrears (about $38,000). Both demands were complied with: 
they began at once to build up what had been destroyed and the 
large sum was soon raised by voluntary contributions. But when 


Agrippa further demanded that pending the emperor’s decision 
they should recognise Florus as procurator and honor and obey 
him, he was greeted with a shower of stones and speedily left Je- 
rusalem. In accordance with a formal decision the daily sacrifice 
in the temple for the emperor and the empire was now discontin- 
ued, and thus war was declared—henceforth there was no return 
for either side. 
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MISSIONARY WORK IN THE INTERIOR OF CHINA. 


A LETTER FROM THE REV. PETER RIJNHART. 


September 16, 1897. 

Your kind letters and books came duly to hand, for all of* which receive 
my thanks. We read them all with great interest, especially the Gospel of Bud- 
dha. We find in our work amongst the Buddhists here that though the books they: 
have contain such excellent teaching, there are only a handful (from among the 
priesthood) who to any extent live up to that teaching. In fact we find the same 
here as we do at home, where Christians with the Bible in the hand go even com- 
pletely contrary to its sublime teaching. Among our friends.we count three or four 
living Buddhas, reincarnations who receive worship of man. One of them, Cho é 
ni Kambo, was greatly interested in us having the words of‘ him whom they call 
Shach Kya Munni in our language. 

I would have written before this, but your letter came while we were attend- 
ing the large numbers of wounded belonging to the imperial troops, just after the 
suppression of the rebellion. In the bustle connected with this work your letter 
became misplaced, but then we had the books. Only lately it turned up, and I am 
sending these lines to thank you. We made a trip in the brigand district south of 
the Koko lake, and I think the following notes of our journey will interest you. 
We may not agree as regards doctrine, yet we may be interested in each other's 
thoughts and work. 

Long had I yearned to be able to get the south of the Kokonor to give the Gos- 
pel to some of the numerous Tibetan brigands there. But for lack of funds, not 
being able to buy the animals needed to carry tents, books, that is, Tibetan scrip- 
tures, provisions, etc., I had been obliged to wait and pray for an opportunity when 
I should be able to carry out my plans without having to incur the expense of extra 
animals so very much needed for any extensive work amongst the nomads around 
and west of the lake. And I welcomed with great joy an invitation to go and‘oper- 
ate on an old man's eye who was blind with cataract, and whose encampment, five or 
six days’ journey from here, was right in the district inhabited by the robbers we 
wanted to reach—and for fear of whom only heavily armed parties dared to cross 
that part. As far as I know, no European ever came there, much less a missionary 
with the word of life for those in darkness and in the shades of death. 


I was therefore the more delighted as the man whose father we were to attend- 


to was to supply the animals to carry the things we wanted to take, and bring us 
back here in twenty days. In having him as our guide gives us a certain safety, 
being a robber amongst robbers; nevertheless we do well*to take any firearms we 
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have, as rifles and revolvers, less to shoot with than to show off to any bands we 
might chance to come across, as if to say, ‘‘ We are ready for you.” On the 12th 
of August we start, taking besides Gospels, tent, pots, and for food dried dough- 
strings, roasted barley meal, butter, and pressed tea leaves. Our party consists of 
our patient's son ; a Panaka Tibetan ; a lama ; his bookkeeper ; our servant, a Tib- 
etan from Ladak ; my wife, who wants to get acquainted with the women there, 
and myself, carrying Charles, our little boy, forty-two days old, while Topsy, our 
dog, runs between the horses’ feet as excited as if she knew where we were going 
and what important services she is to perform for us at night. A journey in these 
regions differs from travelling at home in a railway carriage in which one enjoys 
while travelling so much comfort. It even differs greatly from travel in China 
which is in many respects very comfortable in one's hired boat or cart, mule, lit- 
ter, or sedan chair. Every night one is brought (overland travel) to an inn where 
for a few sapeks one gets a room, bedstead, food, etc. Here this is not so; the 
journey is made on horseback—in the saddle from daylight till 4 p. m.—and the 
only things one looks for at that time is a place with good grass, near fresh water, 
where some days previous cows have grazed, so that the cow dung, now dry, may 
serve as fuel. This found, the yaks are unloaded, the tent put up, a fire of dry ma- 
nure made, and the pot placed above it on three stones. 

Then on a journey here no food can be bought, so that provisions have to be 
taken in large quantities (in encampments one can always buy meat and milk). 
Now add to such inconveniences the constant strain upon one’s nerves while trav- 
elling through passes, gullies, and glens for fear of being pounced upon by a band 
of robbers, and you have a faint idea of the whole. And this is travelling in the 
steppes of Northeast Tibet. 

On the morning of the second day one of our Tibetan's yaks died, in spite of 
the long-continued incantations of the lama, which he uttered while stroking the 
back and sides of the yak with his sword. Five long stages we made, four along 
the seashore. During those days we off and on came in contact with Panaka. On 
the fifth day we arrived at the encampment—without meeting any robbers I should 
not say, because we saw some all the time, even travelling with them—but at any 
rate without any assault from them. 

This encampment consists of seven tents, while further along the shore there 
are many more. In this camp there are horses, cows (or yaks), sheep, goats, dogs, 
and dirty men, women, and children, the latter three more dirty here than in any 
other part we have been. 

The tents are made of a stuff made of wool manufactured by the natives. This 
cloth is stretched over ropes which are held up by poles. Seen from a distance, 
they appear like huge spiders. In the centre of the cloth a strip is left open to 
give an exit to the smoke ascending from the temporary furnace just below it which 
divides the tent into two parts. On the right-hand side is the place of honor. Here 
guests are received, and at night the men sleep there, while the women, the chil- 
dren, some kids, lambs, and in this case also a little deer, occupy the other side. 
Their possessions, as small bags of barley, bales of wool, are placed all around the 
sides and back of the tent on stones. 

The inhabitants of those tents, as I remarked above, are dirty—very. They 
are a healthy, strong set of people, comparing very favorably with the Chinese, a 
race destroyed by vices such as opium-smoking, drinking, etc. The man's clothing 
consists of a short garment of cotton with wide lambskin collar, over which they 
wear a longer sheepskin gown, reaching to the knees, a pair of pants and top boots. 
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There are some that have the Chinese queue, others have not; a felt hat trimmed 
with lambskin covers their heads. The women wear a long sheepskin reaching 
near the ground, a pair of top boots, and a hat similar to those of the men only 
lower. Their hair is divided and braided into about fifty tiny braids. The needs 
of this people are few. Each man a matchlock, sword, flint and steel, knife and 
chopsticks, and each man a basin of wood. Each family has a tent, some sheep, 
* cows, horses, etc. 

On the whole they are a jolly lot, laughing and joking is very common amongst 
them, though their encampments are innocent of any musical instruments except- 
ing drum and cymbals, used in reading their Bibles. The men go armed to the 
hills with the flocks and herds, while the women at home are occupied in making 
cheese, butter, and they also press out and dry in the sun the manure cakes for 
burning ; but even after this dirty work they seldom wash their hands, only wiping 
them on the grass, and shortly after, with those dirty fingers, milk the cows or mix 
their barley meal, butter, and tea without a thought as to its being dirty. Their 
children are never washed, but soon after they are born are rubbed all over with 
butter and put to roast in the sun. 

On the third day after arrival I was fortunate in removing the entire lens in 
operating for cataract, and there are hopes of restored sight in the eye operated 
on. Every evening after the animals return from the pasture many Panaka gather 
around our fire, and while they smoke our servant's tobacco out of his pipe in turns 
we talk with them as we are able, giving Gospels to such as can read, and those 
that are able to do this seem more abundant than north of the lake. 

I estimate low if I say I think that one in every tent of ten or twelve inhabit- 
ants can read. 

Many lamas frequent our fire, and as we tell them of Jesus our heart yearns 
for their souls. One evening while talking to some priests one of them asked: 
What department does this Jesu Masika (Tibetan for Jesus Christ) control? Bud- 
dhism has many deities, each one having his own faction. Upon telling him that 
Jesus governs the world—heaven, sun, moon, stars, even our very lives—they 
seemed greatly astonished, and doubtless wondered if that was so, where their gods 
would come in. Among others, we gave books to a party of thirteen priests, who, 
well laden, returned from obtaining contributions. Two days later the report 
reached us they had been attacked and robbed, perhaps by the very men who 
brought us the report. In all, we distributed over two hundred Gospels to priests 
and laymen, about one for each tent in this district. The books were gladly re- 
ceived and read by those who obtained them, and I estimate that by the books 
alone over two thousand persons have been reached who never as much as heard 
of the existence of any other religion than Buddhism. One strange feature about 
this part is the absolute absence of prayer-flags, and prayer-wheels. 

Peter RIJNHART. 

Tanuar, N. E. TipeTAN FRONTIER. 


[The Rev. Peter Rijnhart, a native of Holland and a Protestant of the Dutch 
Reformed ‘Church, started for China some years ago with the ardent desire of 
preaching Christianity to the Tibetans. He reached the frontier, but was not ad- 
mitted into the country. He is not sent by any special church or missionary so- 
ciety, but depends entirely on voluntary offerings of such people as are interested 
in him and in his missionary zeal. His friend Mr. Charles T. Paul, 14 Alexander 
Street, Toronto, Canada, is always glad to receive contributions for the courageous 
missionary. Mr. Rijnhart’s letter is so interesting that we take pleasure in publish- 
ing it.—kp.] 
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The’ God ‘who made the iron grow 
He wanteth men of iron, 

Who in all things their manhood show ; 
He scorneth slave and tyran. 

He wanteth men of iron will, 
Men genuine and real, 

Whose glowing hearts yet throb and thrill 
With love of the ideal. 


The God who made the iron grow 
Shaped nature's constitution, 

And iron laws did he bestow, 
The God of evolution. 

Making his creatures keenly vie, 
Compete, fight, and aspire, 

He loveth those who dare to die 
For aims that lead man higher. 


The God who made the iron grow 
Enjoyeth strife, not quarrel. 

Brute force he ever layeth low, 
Yet deems the faint immoral ! 

The Father who o’er nature reigns 
Eschews the sentimental. 

And mawkish sweetness he disdains : 
Stern is his love parental. 


The God who made the iron grow 
He granteth no protection. 
He bids us struggle with our foe, 
His law, it is selection. 
He sifteth nations in a sieve, 
The strongest find their rival ; 
He chooseth from the things that live, 
Things worthy of survival. 


Who's lacking iron, he’s no man, 
Be he in rags or ermine, 
For each one ‘tis but iron can 
His real worth determine. 
The God of love He careth naught 
For love with no strength in it. 
The crown he giveth those who've fought, 
The prize to those who win it. 


The writing of the-hymn ‘‘ The God ‘of Iron" was suggested by the vigorous 
lines of Ernst Moritz Arndt’s patriotic song, the first verse of which runs as fol- 
lows : 


Der Gott der Eisén wachsen liess, The God who made the iron grow, 

Der wollte keine Knechte, With slavery is disgusted, 

Drum gab er Sabel, Schwert und Spiess | And hence with lance and sword and bow 
Dem Mann in seine Rechte. He hath‘mankind entrusted. 
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Drum gab er ihm den ktihnen Muth, He hath with courage man endowed, 
Den Zorn der freien Rede, Wrath in his heart implanted, 
Dass er bestinde bis auf's Blut, To bear the brunt of battle proud, 
Bis in den Tod die Fehde. E’en unto death undaunted. 


Arndt wrote this song during the time of the French invasion, and meant 
thereby to arouse the German nation to a struggle for liberty and to a defence of 
the national honor. The first verse of Arndt’s song is more beautiful than the fol- 
lowing verses, which breathe hatred of the French and preach a German particu- 
larism which, however justified by the conditions under which the poem was writ- 
ten, is apt to lead to jingoism. But the spirit of the hymn is bracing, the melody 
is powerful, and its vigorous accents are very impressive. 

The present hymn is meant to preserve the spirit of Arndt’s song, only that it 
* carries it into the broader field of international ethics and religion, dropping the 
narrowness of the hatred of a national enemy preached in its subsequent verses. 
There is so much sentimentalism in religion that a hymn which sounds the keynote 
of strength and courage ought to be welcome to all those who discard the unsound 
ethics of goody-goodiness such as is frequently taught in Sunday-schools, and on 
account of which Professor Huxley declared that the cosmos and the cosmic order 
were immoral. 

We have discussed the problem of ethics and the rdle which strength plays in 
ethics, repeatedly, and have denounced the idea which represents a sheep who pa- 
tiently allows itself to be devoured by the wolf as the symbol of morality. While 
the wolf's conduct no doubt cannot be regarded as moral, we must at least grant 
that he possesses the virtue of courage. The sheep's morality consists simply in 
the negative qualities of possessing no vices except the vice of indifference and the 
utter lack of even the endeavor to acquire strength in its self-defense.! 

It is understood that the strength which is needed in morals is not mere mus- 
cular strength, nor is the courage which is wanted in life mere foolhardiness. That 
courage which counts most in the world is the courage of one’s convictions, and 
that strength which is most powerful is the strength of character. P. C. 


BABY AND SUNBEAM. 
BY MATTIE McCASLIN. 


The sun shone in glory o'er valley and hill 
When up through the meadow and over the sill, 

There dances a bright little sunbeam astray, 

Till it reaches a fair, blue-eyed baby at play. 
‘How pitty,” says baby, and laughing with joy 
She casts from her hand her most cherished toy: 

And over the carpet she creeps with delight, 

To grasp this new toy that now dazzles her sight. 
There! her plump little hand has come down with a will, 
And she sits back in triumph, but now her eyes fill 

With a strange baby awe, as her fingers unclose, 

And there, to her wonder, they nothing disclose. 


1 Of course the sheep (we mean here the tame sheep) is excusable, because it has lost both 
intelligence and courage through being taken care of by man for uncounted ages. But it is 
matter of course that we must take the allegory with a grain of salt. 
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Again and again does she strive to secure 

This prize of all prizes, but who can allure 
With smiles howe’er potent or will of what might 
A sunbeam to break from the path of its light. 


She soberly watches it play on the floor 

Till with tears her blue eyes are at last running o’er. 
But her quivering lips soon break into a smile 
That outrivals the sunbeam, as free from all guile. 

And she bends her bright head in a transport of bliss 

And imprints on the sunbeam a sweet baby kiss. 


Ah, little one, thou hast a secret revealed, 
The best way to conquer, sometimes is to yield. 
Though sunbeams can never be brought by our will, 
To leave the straight path of reflexion, yet still 
We may enter their warmth, we may live in their light, 
And see them dispel the dark shadows of night. 


The sunlight of truth unto mortals does yield 

A ray from the All of Truth still unrevealed. 
You must enter its light, z¢ will not come to you, 
For truth never can to itself be untrue. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


Tue CoMPLETE PoETICAL Works OF THEODORE TILTON. In one volume. Witha 
Preface on Ballad-making, and an Appendix on Old Norse Myths and Fa- 
bles (London, Fisher Unwin; Oxford, Blackwell; Paris, Brentano, 1897). 

Mr. Tilton has brought together into this beautiful volume, constituting a 
ne vartetur edition, his complete poetical works. Our readers will find here in 
their correct and authentic form many poems which have often been unfaithfully 
quoted and reproduced. We read again here with the increased interest which 
they merit, poems which have been published from 1867 to the present day, either 
in volumes or in pamphlets under the titles ‘‘The Sexton’s Tales,” ‘‘Thou and 
I,” ‘‘Swabian Stories,” ‘‘Great Town,” ‘‘'The Chameleons Dish,” ‘‘ Heart's 
Ease,” etc. Mr. Tilton has enriched his book by a remarkable preface in which 
he emphasises the merits of the rhymed ballad which is so appropriate to the 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic genius, and in which he has discussed with competence 
the problems that touch the future of poetry in so far as they are the necessary 
manifestation of the collective soul of each race. He also points out here, and this 
is not the least novel part of his book, the important réle which devolves upon 
Americans in the future destiny of the English language. An appendix replete with 
erudition completes the volume. Its subject is a study of the gods of the Vikings 
and of the old Norse mythology constituting a rapid excursion into the proto-his- 
tory of the nations from which English is derived. ‘The poems themselves are in- 
stinct with a noble and pure inspiration. Humor is united with fancy, seriousness 
with grace. Penetrating criticism will reveal here the inward history of a high 
mind and the testimony of a personal evolution which is also the general evolution 

of our time. L. A. 
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The admirers and réadéfs of ‘the works of the late Gen. M. M. Trumbull 
(‘‘ Wheelbarrow "’) will be glad to learn that The Open Court Publishing Co. have 
just issued a large and handsome photogravure portrait of their late talented and 
popular collaborator. The picture is printed on fine Imperial Japanese paper, and, 
being 11X14 inches in size, is suitable for framing. Price, 50 cents. 


The two latest additions to the Religion of Science Library are Prof. Th. Eim- 
er's essay On the Impotence of Natural Selection in the*Formation of Species 
(No. 29) and Dr. Paul Carus’s sketch of Chinese Philosophy (No. 30). Professor 
Eimer's booklet, which gives the only complete and accurate résumé in English 
of this investigator's theory of evolution (Orthogenesis), is Anti-Weismannian in 
tendency, and seeks to disclose the causes of organic variation, which is assumed 
in Darwin's theory. The pamphlet is illustrated by nineteen cuts of butterflies. 
(Price, 25 cents.) Dr. Carus's Chinese Philosophy treats of the development of the 
main characteristic features of Chinese thought with especial reference to the Kwa 
or Ying and Yang system of permutations. This is particularly interesting from 
Leibnitz's ingenious attempt to explain it by the binary system of numbers. Ac- 
counts of Chinese philosophy are rare, and Dr. Carus's illustrated pamphlet will 
therefore be welcome to all who would gain a glimpse of this singular and unique 
manifestation of the human mind. (Price, 25 cents.) 


While residing in Germany the late Professor Tuttle studied the archives of 
Prussian history and watched the national growth with an interest that was almost 
as prophetic as Carlyle's, who foresaw the triumphs of Prussia in her institu- 
tions and the energetic character of her men. Mrs. Tuttle had, through the position 
of her husband, rare opportunitiés, and she'utilised them to advantage. She not 
only had access to the family sanctities of Queen Louise, her boudoir and reception- 
rooms (some of which have remained unaltered), but she also had special permis- 
sion from the Hofmarshallamt to make drawings of objects of interest to herself 
and husband, the American historiographer of Prussia. The drawings of the cradle 
of Queen Louise, of her hat, and of the historical bedrooms in the present number 
were all made by Mrs. Tuttle and are here reproduced for the first time. The re- 
maining illustrations in Professor Tuttle's article are from old prints, with the ex- 
ception of two portraits on pages 131 and 142, which are from photographs of 
paintings in Darmstadt and Berlin. In the Frontispiece, Steffeck's fresco, the figure 
to the right is that of Frederic William, afterwards King of Prussia, and that to the 
left William, afterwards emperor. The models for these figures were two sons of 
the Rev. Herr'von Haase, noted for their beauty and their resemblance to the 
Hohenzollerns, and one of whom is now a military chaplain of high rank at Pots- 
dam. We are also glad on this occasion to refer to the fine series of pictures illus- 
trating the period of Queen Louise which appeared in Professor Sloane's Life of 
Nafoleon in The Century of two years ago. Professor Sloane's articles have since 
appeared in book form. 
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